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ABS!mACT 

This dtxrus^nt is the second edition of a guide that 
is part of a series of performance-baswa teacher education (PETE) 
modules and is intended to help those serving as resource persons in 
vocational teacher education programs designed around the modules and 
those serving in that capacity where the modules are used for 
c<»tpetency~hased staff development (CBSD). The guide consists of an 
introduction, three chapters, and nine appendices, caiapter 1 defines 
PBTE and CESD and explains all elements of the PBTE moduli> series. 
Chapter 2 spells out the resource person's responsibilities, 
including planning the teachers' program, guiding the learning 
activities, and assessing teacher perfomance. Chapter 3 offers 
guidance on managing the resource person role, including scheduling, 
recordkeeping, and improving one's skills. The api^ndices contain a 
description of the development of the PB7E/CBSD materials; a master 
list of performance elements covered by the ^xSules, including one 
called Comljat Problems of Student Chemical use; module titles and 
associated performance elements; time estlo^tes for completion of the 
modules? and prerequisite competencies for the PBTE modules. (CKL) 
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FOREWORD 



After an intensiva program of rs&Mirch and devstopment by the National Center for 
Research in Vocattonai Education* at The Ohio Stats Universtty, aset of performanceliased 
teacher education (PBTE) material was devetoped, and a guide was prepared to help those 
serving as resource persons in teacher education progranis descried around the use of these 
matertols. &nc9 ttm first edition of thte gufds was pubBshsd in 1978. many suc^ programs 
have been bnpiomented. and a new wifonym was bom: when the PBTE materials were used 
by io(»l secondary and two-year postsecondary schools for staff deveiopnrtent purposes, me 
programs were calied contpet^ncy-based staff devoiopment, or CBSD, programs. 

This second edition of the f^ssource Pwrson's Qukh includes materiai from the original 
guide that passed the M of time, as well as new material drawn from the ejqjeriences of 
those who have anally s^ved as resource persons for PBTE or CBSD programs. The gukie 
also hss been updated to biciude infOnrnfiiofi about the ^ new modules that have be«) added 
to the series sbice the first ecfitkm of the guide was produced. 

Among those people who may find the nwteriais in this document hel{^l are those resport- 
stt>le fOr implementing PBTE/CBSD proffams and those serving as resfHifce persons in such 
progmms, whether their mnptoyer is a state department fOuryear university^lege, two- 
year postsecondary institution, secondary school, or business/industry training department. 
Thot^ piepaied ^ie(^k»% for those Insteig the Center's PBTE/CBSD curried 
it is intended that this guide may also prove useful In a wider sense to aii who are interested 
in exploring the p^ential of performance/competency-based education at any tevei arKi in 
any si^ject matter f^. 

Admowiedgsmentisdueto JamesB. Han^iton,f(»mer director of the Center's PBTE/CBSD 
module development actlvitfes. for taking major responstttliity for preparing tire second edi- 
tion of this guide. Recognition is also given to Lois G. Harrington, program assoctete, tor 
the refinement and editing of tha manuscript. 

Special recognition Is also extended to the staff at AAVIM for their invaluabie contribu- 
:ions to the quilty of the final pnnted product, particularly to Jason Blwante for module layout, 
design, and final art woric; to Suzanne Bowfnan for typesetting; and to George W. Smith, 
Jr.. for supervteton of the module production proce^. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Tt'fc Durpos© of this guide is to assist in using 
the Pro(«)ssionai Teacher Education Mcduie Series 
developed by the Center on Education and Train- 
ing for Employment (fdrmerty the National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education} at The Ohio State 
University. The designof these pertomiance-t^ed 
teacher education (FBTE) or competency-based staff 
development (CBCD) materials requires that 
Knowledgeable, competent, professional educators 
fulfill the rc^e of resource person— the individual 
using these materials to ctovngfop or tmpro\^ the 
te»^ing ompeten(» of pre- and inservtce teachers 
(instructors, tiainers). 

Vaguely knowledgeable people cannot futflH the 
role eftectiwfy. As teachers i^e these moduterized 
matc^ta^. the role of the resource person is to pro- 
vide guidance, to a^ist, arK) to evaluate perfor- 
mance. These different functions may be carried out 
by separate ir)dh^u£ds or by (me individu^, c^end- 
oig upcm the partiojlar set^ng in which the cunlcular 
materials are being used. 

A r^cmrc^ person might be a teacher educator 
on a college campus, a superv^ing or master 
teacher in a local school, a dlrectiK or co(»xllinator 
of staff dwetoymiont in a sroondary or two-year 
postsecondary institution, a state or local instruc- 
tional supenn»>r, a school or ct^lege administrator, 
a training director in bu^ne» or industry, or any 
other professional ediK^ator vAw assists others in 
develof^ng teaching competence. 

Some t>flaic assumptions have been made In the 
c^^k^Mnent of this gukie. Tlie fir^ of the^ assump- 
tions is that you have already made a decision to 
conduct a perfbnnanc^based t^n^her education 
O'BTE) or competency-based staff (tevelopment 
(CBSD) program. It Is Siiso assunwd that a dedsion 
has been made to use the Center's PBTE/CBSD 
materials— or that, at lea^. serkms a>nsidefation Is 
being given to attopting their use in conducting the 
PBTE/CBSD program. 

We assume further that some planning hsus been 
ckme toward Imptommtation of tf» pn^ram and, of 
considM'a]:^ important, that you vdii be f ulfaiing the 
role of a resource person to indhriduais using these 
cunlcuiar materials. This guide ires been developed 
to assist you In |Mr^>fining the hinctions of the 
resource person in an effective and efflcient manner. 

The Center's materials consist primarily of over 
130 perforrnance/competency4>ased modules. A set 
of supporting print and audiovisual materials is also 
avaiiabie to assist in the implementation and use of 
ttiese modules. 



in a PBTE/CBSD program, the resource person 
has a unique and essentfal role to perfonn, Irving 
&s adWsor, Mittitor, and assessor. Field-tesling and 
training experience with many educational institu- 
tions arKl other agencies repeatedly reinforced the 
need for the at^uate training of re^rca persons. 
Hence, both the devek^)^ and pubiieh»- strongly 
nMMNnmenci that Institutions {inning to use the 
Center's materials arrange for the provision of ade- 
quate training to er^retiie most effecti^ use of the 
materials. This guide is one tool for at$^ing tho^ 
preparing for and sarong as resource (i^rsons. 

This guide includes three chapters and append- 
ed re^urce materials. Ttv^ first chapier provictes a 
basic Introduction to PBTE and CBSD and to the 
Center's materials. Characteristics of PBTE/CBSD 
are prei^nted and discussed, and charac^ristics 
and components of the modularized materials are 
presented. The second chapter deals specifically 
with the r^ource person's respon^Hities relative 
to planning ^:h teacher's prog.'^m. guiding leanv 
ing acth^ities, arrd assessing teacher psrformdnce. 
The tiiird (^apter is devoted to nvan^ing the role 
of th^ resource person. 

Appended n^^riste are provbded as resources for 
your use In woridng witti pi^ and Inservlce teachers 
who are using the PBTE/CBSD materials. An over- 
view of the teacher competency research base and 
the cunriaitum deveit^Tmenl process is a^ append- 
ed to add to your knov^dge about tiw materials. 
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Chapter I 

TEACHER EPUeAHOH, STAFF DEVELOPMENT, AND 
THE CENTER'S PBTE/CBSD MATERIALS 



This «oction presents information sbout 
p^omian(»-t}a8ad leect^ edtK»lion (PBTE), 
ctmpotsncy-bfiA^d staff devaic^ynrnt and 
tf« Center's PBTE/CBSD malsriafs. You shouid find 
this information useful in furthering your own 
Imowiedge and und^stBn<$ng of these concepts and 
nmtetlais, as w^l as in communk»ting thte Informa- 
tion to those with whcHU ym wtll tie wcHidr^ in yoisr 
PBTE/CBSD program. 

PBTE Defined 

PETE is an apfvoa^h to teaciwr education in 
whk:h Uie t^^ier is required to c temor^ B t e ^^n- 
tial teaching tasits in an actual fetching situation. 
Actual performance of *he tasks ensures that the 
teacher has rwt cmiy ti% lowwtociij^ r«;|ulred. but 
a^ tiie aldllty to perform the competem:!^ (skiite 
or tasits) that are essential to successful te^^hing. 

Tr^itionaity, teacher education courses have 
tended to place emphasis on the theory of teaching. 
In PB11E progran^, the focus is an mastery of the 
specific teaching skills needed and the ability to ap- 
ply those skins in an effective, orchestrated way— 
the art and science of teaching. 

In response to state certifk:ation standarcte, 
teacher ediKsc^on fNrograms have often focused on 
giving testers the necessary number of courses, 
with the proper course titles, in enter to n^ gmdua- 
tion and certifteation requiremente. in PBTE pro- 
grams, tf^ foci» is on ensiling teachers to 
denrwnstTBte the knowied^, jMUIts, and attiuides 
e^entiai to su(»Msful teaching by structuring tfw 
program arourxf teacher competencies that have 
bBBn (1) identified through research as important 
and (2) anaiyxed to ttetermine the instructional 
elements tnvoh^ in their mastery. 

CBSD Defined 

Uke PBTE, a competency4>ased staff deveiop- 
Rwnt program is structured on the basis of identified 
and verilRed teacher competencies and requires ac- 
tual perfonnarK^ as f^oof of competence. The cfif- 
ference t>etween the two approaches is that public 
and private educational inmitutions, businesses and 
industries, governmental agency, and others use 
CBSD programs with fncSviduate already on the {Ob 
to prepare them for their if^ructionai role. CBSD 



provides instructors with a systematic program for 
ifiHKY^ring their presem tMMShing skills and acquir- 
ing nm omra. 

This B|^>ro£K:h to staff ctovetofMTient has particular 
si^iflcance for occupsthmal instructors in twoyear 
po^sec(»rKiary instlttJtions and trainers in business 
cmd Indiffi^, vi^ may be drawn into teaching on 
the basis of their occupational experttee and who 
itow need to acquire a core of te»:hing skills. A 
CBSD program also offers those instructors who 
have tmA Umnei pr^aara^ as teachers a unique 
opportunity for profe^onal growth. 

Charactertotics of PBTE 
and CBSD Programs 

The terms cmp^wicy-based and perfornmnce- 
based are defined as being separate concepts by 
scmm educators. Fw them, the mmi carpetmcy 
emphffiizes the fact that learning in competency- 
based progran^ is structured around the identified 
and verified competeiw^ needed by teachers. 
T?ie vwrd perfcmrnrKe, on tlie ottier hand, em- 
phc^izes the fmn ^at pertormance-b^ec^ programs 
require teachers to demonstrate their ability to p«r- 
form the es^mial competencies in an actual 
ci£»sroom or latoratory setting. 

The Center's modutes are structured upon kien- 
tified arKi verify taacher competend^ that the 
leamer is rwjuired to perform in an actual tesKihir^ 
situatton. The curHcuiar mateiiais are. therefore, 
both cc^nfiWtoncy- and perf(»mance-based. Funher- 
more, regardl^ of the tenninology preferred by 
indivkiual practittoners. the preparatk>n of the in- 
dividual to perform effectiv^ in the teaching role 
remains of utmost importarn^. Thus, the following 
cheracteristtes are »>nsidered by Center staff to be 
essentia tor any PBTE or CBSD program: 

• The competencies to be achtoved by ttte 
teacher are rigorou^ klentified. verified, and 
made pubtk; In advance of insmiction. This 
establishes what is tai^t in the PBTE/CBSD 
program. 

• The criteria to be used in £^ses^ng achieva- 
ment and the conditkjns under whkjh achieve- 
n^nt wtil be assessed are expik:itly stated and 
made public in advance. This estat^lishes what 
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procedures and criteria will be used to evaluate 
what the teachers In the PBTE/CBSD program 
have teamed. 

• The instructional prt^ram prcvides for the in- 
divMual development and valuation of each of 
the specified competencies. This establishes 
how instruction will occur in the PBTE/CBSD 
program. 

• The ifflsessment of the teacher's competence 
uses his/her perfc»rmanro in tiie teaching role 
as the primary soun:» of evidence but takes the 
teacher's kr^^wtedge and attitudes into account 
as well. This estabitehes what (earning is to be 
tested In the PBTE/CBSD program, and how It 

to be tested. 

• The instnjctor's rate of progr^ through tlw 
prc^pnam occurs at his/her own best rate and is 
determined by demonstrated competence 
rather than by time or course completton. This 
establish^ how t^c^ers i^fl advance through 
the PBTE/CBSD program.' 

In addition to the above eientents, there are some 
tadiitating characterlstms that contribute to the 
achievement of the PBTE and CBSD essentials: 

• Instmction is individuaiized and p^sonalized. 

• The learning experlerH» is guided by continual 
and detailed f^back. 

• The program as a whole is systemic. 

• Emphasis is on exit, not entrance, 
requirements. 

• The instructional materials used (e.g., teaming 
guides ^r modules) are keyed lo the competen- 
cies to be achieved. 

• The Instructor is held accountable for 
performance.2 



PBTE/CBSD and Convontional 
Approaches Contrasted 

From the characteristtes of PBTE and CBSD pro- 
grams, it is evident that a great deal of emphasis Is 
placed upon the identlfteatlon, attainment, and 
assessment of teiK:hing competencies. H may be 
helpful in describing the PBTE/CBSD approach to 
contrast sevetsi features of this approach with 
features characterizing a conventional approach. 

in sample 1 , characteristics of se^n aspects of 
a conventkmal appro£^ are contrasted with the 
characterisltes of a PBTE/CBSD af^roach. These 
contrasts are presented as genera! contrasts be- 
hveen the two types of approaches, ft slKJuld be 
noted, however, that any existing "conventional" 
teacher education program may ir>clude program 
features characterizing a PBTE approach as de- 
scribed in sample 1 . 

You may find the further comparisons between 
ojnventlonal and PBTE/CBSD apr caches showi 
in sample 2 to be useful in explaining and clarifying 
these differences to teachers In your PBTE or CBSD 
program. 



1 Adapted frwn Anwican Assooaiion ot Coneges of Teacher E<j«catKm. 
Acftevfl^ffw Pbtenfia/crfPeTE. RecarvrntK^eons. fSTt Series No. »6 
(WMhmgtcMi, DC AACTE. 1974). pp. 35?-33 

2 Adapted from AACTE. Ac/»evwgtf» ftwenJiaf of P0T£ Recommenda- 
tions, pp 32-33 
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SAMPLE 1 

FEATURES OF CONVENTIONAL AND PBTE/CBSD 
APPROACHES 



Oliteottm 

NMlMM of 



vDnvwiwBiHn 
QensfBi 

TflJrtbco^s), Lectures 

Qrcmp Ofiented— 
lJ9Ctuf8S, FtocitiiUons 

ToMs, Ck&xodt And Wiftlon 
Gams,' Hofmf^e^mK9ii 

Aehittfifig Qrad98— 



PBTE/CB80 

Specffic and Behavk^ 
Moduies, Multimedia 

Se^-Pacod Study, Tutoring 
P«foifiiMffl» to Tflatiifcig SItualions; 

Doing 



SAMPLE 2 



LETS COMPARE APPROACHES 



Conventlona} 

1. Commt-BBsed 

2. llmO'Based 

3. QroupPacMl 

4. Qroup Needs 

5. Delayed Fee^isck 
9. TexttMdtc/Workbook 

7. Coufse-Orte^med 

8. (^AssroonNBoeed 

10. General Ob^Ktivee 

11. Subjective Crittffe 

12. NornvReferenced 



WE/CBSD 

1. CDmpetency<Based 

2. f^fomance^Baeed 

3. IndMdu^ Paced 

4. tmSvidual fMs 

5. bnmevlate Fdec^wcfc 

6. Multimedia Matodato 

7. Modul»<^lenM 
a. Field-Bflsad 

9. Resource Pmme 

10. Specific Objectives 

11. Obfective Cftefia 

12. Cfiterlon-Retorenced 
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The Center's PBTE/CBSD Materials 



The Center has developed a perfor- 
manc8/conipeterK:y4)ased cuniculum espwiaily 
doslgned for use in implementing preservice and/or 
Insen^ice PBTE and CBSD programs for vocational- 
technical teachers. These currfcuiar materials con> 
sijl of over 1^ modules and a set of print and 
audiovisuai supporting materials. 

The development of the materials Involved four 
major phases: (1 ) identificBtion of important teaching 
competencies (research b^), (2) development and 
testing of curricuiar materials, (3) dissemination and 
inriplernentation acth^ilies. and (4) additional r^eardi 
and development, plus revision of the original 100 
modules. The four phases are more fully descrit>ed 
in appendix A. 

Characteristics and Advantages 
of the Materials 

There are five unique chare^eristics and advan- 
tages inherent In the design of the Center's instruc- 
tional materials. 

Rrst. learning nrnterials in the system are 
developed and organized in the form of individual- 
ized packages, or modules, each of which has as 
its base one or more comF^rtcies identified am) 
verified through research. By basing the modules on 
the verified competencies, there soUd assurance 
ttiat tfie modules represent ftm actual competencies 
needed by ^^)catk>nB}-technical teiKshens. 

Second, the program design^ to rnaximize In- 
dh^foutoi'l Instrudton. All the modutes have been 
developed to allow each program to be tailored to 
meet teachers' individual needs and interests. Pre- 
euid inservice teachers, wtth the help of their 
resource persons, can decide on the total numt>er 
of n^uies they need to take, and on the sequence 
and pace in whteh they can best develop the re- 
quirKt competeixHes. 

Third, the instructtoniU system has t^en d«s^ned 
to provide teachers with Immediate feedback after 
each learning exigence, explicit cHterion- 
re^Tie^K^ed evaluation o»vn,«» ere used to asse^ 
each teacher's progress and final performance. This 
method provides teaclwrs with timety guidar^ to 
assist in th^ learning. 

Fourth, one of the m(»t Important character^tos 
of the modules is thitf teachers are always required 
to demonstrate in an actual teaching situation that 
they have achieved the expected competency. The 
final expeilence in each nK)dule requires this sctual 
teaching peitonnance. C^portunity to )»Bctice the 
competency in simulated situations is provided prior 
to final performance to ensure that teachers have 



suff»ient preparatnn to gradually gain competence 
in their new professional ni^e in the fiekl. 

Fiftti, almost all the modules inclutte ail (he esMfi- 
tial information a teacher needs to £K:hieve the 
spMiified Cfxmpetency. This provi^ great fiexibili- 
ty, alk}wing the modules to be with a group or 
on an individual basis. 

Occasionally, outstie reference aie required 
when it is felt that (1) the refererxs is so excspttonsd 
or important that <ichers In field should be 
familiar with the original reference and/or (2) the in- 
formation can best foe ob^ndd through reacfing the 
original cbcun^nt (e.g., reading tlw state plan for 
vocational education or the handtxx>k for the voca- 
tional student of^nlzation in a spedfk; service area). 
Sometimes, addttkmal outsicte references are sug- 
^sted as optk>nal readings to supplement and 
enrich the learner's experie^Tces. 

The Curricuiar System Defined 

Many important elements ur^iergird the Center's 
curilcular system. Four of tl^m are essential to sw> 
cessful Implementatton of a PBTE/CBSD program: 
modules and n^tmi materials, talned resource per- 
sons, access to resources, and t«^hing setting. 

Modit^ and related materials. Basically, a 
module is a unit of l^unii^. It includes a set of ac- 
tivities intended to as^t In the teacher's achieve- 
ment of a teaching (^mpetency specified in the form 
of a terminal oli^cthw. Some modules focus on 
finite te^hing competencies that can be achieved 
tn a short time, wher^ others are broad in scope 
and require lortger peHods of time for comj^etion. 
Although the scope, size, and cont^ of the modules 
vary defending upon the t^minal objective and set- 
ting, module format is standardized. 



There are at present 132 modules in tfie PBTE 
series. They have been grouped into 14 categories 
and color-codKf for easy reference as foltows: 









No. Of 


Cwfepofy 




Coda 


Mo«jles 


A 


Prograti Plawir^, DeveS- 


Red 


11 




opmemt ami ^^uation 






B 


Iratniciional Ptanning 


Yeltow 


6 


C 


fnstrvct^at Execut^n 


Turquwse 


29 


D 


lf>^ructlanal Evasion 


Um© 


e 


E 


InatructfomB Mafi^ement 


Orange 


ID 


F 


Qutdan» 


Go»d 


5 


G 


SchaDl*Communi!y Reiatk)n$ 




10 


H 


VocatiD lal Student 


Ochre 


6 




Oryanlzatlon 






1 


Pfofessiona} Role and 


Gray 


8 



Devatopmant 



10 



J 


Coofdfnatton of CooDef£itivf> 
Eoucatton 


Green 


10 


K 


Be^ Education (CBE) 


Mau%« 


6 


t 


Serving SliKtenis with Sp^^iaf/ 
Exceptional Needs 


Olive 


13 


M 


Assisting Sluttents In Improving 
Their Baste B^m 


BfOwn 


6 


N 


TeachNf^g ^Its 


Copper 


6 
132 



In addition to the 132 modules, other related 
materiads have been developed to ensure effective 
implementation of the cunlcuiar system. These in- 
clude a teacher competency profile, an impien^n> 
tation guide, this resource person's gukie, a source 
guide for securing the outside r^urces suc^^^ 
in ^h moduto, a student guide, a i^itto/rape piBsen> 
tation on PBTE and the modularized mater^ls, a 
^ide/tape presentation on the role of the resource 
person, a slide/tape for orienting pre- and inservice 
te»:hers to PBTE, and a 1978 stete<of-the-art report 
on PBTE. 

All the modules and related materials have been 
carefully developed, and the modules have been 
rigorously reviewed and/or tested in the field. The 
modules are well-designed units of learning, cover- 
ing verified teaching competencies and containing 
reliable i nformatk^i and s^rategi^ fc^ enveloping the 
competence of vocationaNechnical teachers. 

ftesource pei^ns. By then«eives. the modules 
cannot produce or train comj^ent teachers; they 
must be incorporated into a total perfomiance- or 
competency-based program and Implemented effec- 
tively so that the pre- and inservice teachers using 
them can achieve the exp^ed competencies. 
Guiding the teacher's effective use of the modules 
in such a program is the function of the resource 
person. 

A resource person Is the profes^r> Instructor, 
cooperating teacher, administrator, supervisor, 
director of professional development, instructor 
trainer, or o^iar individuai responsible U>f helping 
each teacher plan for and progress through his/her 
educational program. With the Center's currtcu- 
lar system, a teacher may work with one resource 
person for all mcKiules, with a team of resource per- 
»}ns for each module, (m* wmi different resource per- 
sons for di^rent mtxlules. 

The success of any PBTE or CBSD program 
depends to a great extent on the effectiveness of the 
resource person in (1) guiding the selection of and 
the teacher's progress through appropriate learning 
experiences and activities; (2) arranging for the 
teacher to demonstrate comf»tence in an actual 
teaching setting; and (3) esseming the teacher's 
performance in the actual teaching situation. It is 
essential that each resource person be trained to 
carry out these functions effectively. 



Access to resources. Resources are an integral 
part of the PBTE/CBSD curricuiar system. The 
mtxiules am. for the most part, self-contained; that 
is, the ^formation and devices needed to complete 
a module are contained within the module. Other 
resources that* may be needed might include 
materials for applying the skill to the local setting; 
additbnai references for more in-depth study of the 
topic or to a^mmodate ^nrying leamir^ styles; 
videotB):^ m^uipment; and facilities tor planning, tap- 
ing, role-piayii^. and confening with resource per- 
sons and other learners. 

One effective means of providing teachers in a 
single location with the needed resources is to set 
up a rescHirce center. However, in some situations 
(e.g., outTMK^h programs) the resource person must 
use otiier means to make the resources readily 
availaMe to each t^fwr at the t^^ and iocattons 
needed. WTiatever n^ans are usmi to |^\^ 
resources to the teachers in the program, provisk>n 
must be made for maintaining sufftelent numbers of 
materials and equipment for the effective operation 
of the program. Resource persons, as well as 
teachers, must be familiar with the operational pro- 
(^ures pfes'Jrit>ed fci gaining access to and using 
the roKHjrces effecthrety. 

School setting. Assessment in the PBTE/CBSD 
cun-icular s^tem ^eki-based. The final leamli^ 
experience of each module requires the teacher to 
demonstrate his/her competence in an actual 
leaching role; that te, to perform the skill In an ac- 
tual secondary, postsecondary. or business/Industry 
training setting when he/she Is serving as an intern, 
student teacher, Inwrvtee teacher, instructor, or 
trainer. 

Gc^neral Learning Proceoure 

The pre- or Inservfce teachur entering a PBTE or 
CBSD program is provided with a list of prescribed 
competencies he/she needs to develop (or identities 
these competencies with the help of the resource 
{»rson). The ntodules covering tiiose competencies 
are then selected. The teacher can complete these 
modules one at a time or can wori< on two or more 
nK>dules simultaneously. Guided by the resource 
person, the teacher determines which learning ex- 
periences in a module he/she needs to complete 
(i.e., those in whkJh the teacher Is not already 
competent). 

Each module provides the teacher with 
background information rebutting the competency, 
as well as an opportunity to practice the competen- 
cy In a simulated situation. When the teacher feels 
that he/she has adequate background and practtee 
in the competency, arrangements are made for 
assessment by the resource person in an actual 
teaching situation. 
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Module Components 

Modute fofiT^t is standardized into a titie page and 
four major compranents: (1) Intrcxluctlon, (2) Atfout 
This M<Kiufe, (3) About Using the PBTE Module 
Series, and (4) learning experiences. These 
components— their nature, their intended purposes, 
and the approaches used in each— are discussed 
in the order of their appearar ce or reference in a 
module. 



SAMPLE 3 



Title page. The title page lists the module title and 
the nodule category and number (see sample 3). 
The module title spells out in performance terms 
(through the use of an action verb) the competen- 
cy to be achieved, such as Direct Students in Apply- 
ing ProbfemSdving Technit^es. Under ttie title and 
edition, you will Cnd the module category and 
number. They help you, the resource jiwreon. locate 
the module in the series master list, identify its rela* 
tionship with other modules, and organize ♦^■e 
modules for storage and use. 



TITLE PAGE 



. Ha<'"^^ p,oo■«•'^^' 



.» ... 



f ,.,^1**^**' 
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IntrodiKtkm. The introductton explains what com- 
potency is covered in the moduie and the importance 
of this compete!^ for effective teaching, tt is de- 
signed to motivate the teacher to want to acquire the 

SAMPLE 4 



skill and to establish a hBme of refererKe for the 
nK>duie. if necessary, terms r^ted to the competen- 
cy to be covered are defined. Sarrple 4 shows the 
introduction from Module C-8. 



INTRODUCTION 



INTRODUCTION 



W ^r© were no prot^ems !o st^, life in modefr* 
socieTy wouW be a tot ©^ief— but mtlnitely tess m- 
«»ras9mg and cholten^ yiout vocatK>ndl*iechncal 
sTudents win find, hquwven tt«it p^nt^ 
prDbiems ^ they mu^ ttoal with: perKmat i^ob- 
\Gfrts in coping with (iatly dving. »x^tal problems 
^ ^lect'us ^ ^ one woy anc^her. and d cx^irse. 
the pmt^ems tf^ are a part, to a greater )es^ 
extent* <^ evenr orajp^^. 

Occupatkmai instnic^CHS are cmc^nad with 
mg students cA^velop ^ knowledge* sfdlls. and at- 
titudes they need to live w^} and work effectts^ in 
this society One ^ m^M»tant for stu- 
dents to feam is tt>e at^lity to soK^ prc^ems on ttimr 
own-^to be abie to pn^>i^so)vmg tedy 
rm^ims to ^ great variety situatiOT^ they will face 
m their pmsmal. as we8 es woiic^ fives. 

Prc^^em sotvir^ not a sin^ ck natural pro- 
cess: it rs not bull! into mir genes, ami tt rs not a 
matter of umg tommn sertse." Effcjent problem- 
solving tectmjques can be leaned mysi. therefore, 
should be taught, [f you stn^ gfve your ^udt^ 
the right answer to every Question or si^ly them 
with a fac^ solution to every problem, will not 
be providmg them v ith the c4)portunity to learn and 
to practice prc^iem-soJving skifls. F&oed with a new 
problem or deosron. they will not know how to ap- 
proach It or how to comB to a ratjonai «wc^us«>n. 




'Mm 



4. ff^^^ 



PrcNt^em 9»>t^ng ® an tniegra} ^ ^sen^l part 
of all tHit ^ mo^ bffi^ occupat^s. In tt^ inchm- 
eal fmfds, the skM^ to sy^enttt^ty d^ne. attack, 
and detm soh4^}r« lo prt^tenrts is vi^ to oocupa- 
ttmaf suc^ss Tt^ cornputer programmer nnist be 
skilled m •jtobuj^^" a new proyam Th9 a^tcuK 
tiinst miu^ ^exs the prabl^ns c< ^^toct^ cn)ps, 
pl£mning for c^ei^ cmtrt^. and decid^ on mss 
keting stra^g^. The nurse m\M t>e abie to de^ 
with patients and fartnttes experi^tcmg deep per- 
sonal dfffculdm. None of the^ are easy tasks w?^ 
ready-m^ sofufKms. 

The ur«terfyfng a^mptkHi of m» moc^le » that 
ddvek^f^ a student's at^ to ^kik cntfcaHy and 
re^)on^>fy is a fundaments responsitiibty of 
^achers at all levels, ^i^ter^ need tobe tau^f to 
ktentify a f^t^^em^ relevar^ intonnation, aval- 
the data, access the aft^natives. and (ferrve a 
<x>u^ of action , A! tf^ same time, you will be ismg 
pn^lem soMrrg ffi^ ai irtstn^tional methoa. It is a 
me^iod that can 966 r^hsm and relevance to the 
sut^ect mattet, create interest and motivate. £^1- 
tange students ^ ly^p^ all their knowledge amf use 
all thw fm^fties, ar>d serve as a capsfcNie experi- 
ence in piling logeffw a vanety of other skills. 

The learm^ exponents *n nrnxfuJe are de- 
sign^ lo give ycHJ t^ t>acKgr^r^ know^dge and 
exp^wx^ ^u need m order to use problem solv* 
tr^ an fnstruc^>nal meUiod ^ your su!3^ matter 
area and to tea:h the skills of prt^em scrfving to 
your ^udtots. 
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About This Module. This component of the 
nxxiuie f amiiiarizes the teacher with the module ob- 
lectives. prerequisites for the module (if any). 
reK^urces neected for the module, and general in- 
fonmation (see sample 5). 

The objectives section li^ the terminal objective 
(the competemjy the Instructor will be expected to 
perform in an £K;tuai teaching situation} and the 
enabling objecthres provided to lead the teacher to 
achievement of ttie terminal «*jective. 

if there are c^^^petencles the teacher should 
possess in order to successfully pursue the moduto, 
ttiese are l^ted in a prerecpiMtes section. These 
competencies are listed in terms of module titles. 
However, the explanatory information advises the 
teacher that the prerequisite competencies may In- 
stead be quired through other means c^ieed upon 
by you and the teacher, ft should also be noted that, 
although meeting the listed prerequisites is con- 
sidered highly desirable for the successful comple- 
tion of a module, there are times when expediency 
demands that the module be pursued without full 



completion of the prerequisites. Experience has 
shown that this Is often dorw successfully. 

The resources section lists, by learning ex- 
perience, the required and optional outside 
resources needed in order to complete the modute, 
with a brief explanation of how they will be used. This 
enables you to make an^ngemente to secure the 
nece^suy resources pi^ to ttte time when a teacher 
sterte the module. A comptete list of resources need- 
ed for all modules, vnth directions for obtaining these 
resources, is supplied in one of the supporting 
documente: ^jpf^&nert^ Reixurces Suggested 
for the PBTE/CBSD Alocft/fes. 

The general Information section directs the 
module user to the inside b&sk osver of the module 
for infonnation about the general organization of 
each module, general procedures for its use, and 
temiinology that is common to all the modules. For 
more in-depth inftmnation on Ikjw to use the 
nK)dules in teacher training |»t>grarm, the module 
user is refen'ed to three related documents: the Stu- 
ctenf Cktkto, the Resource Person's Guirte, and the 
In^temen^tion Quicte. 
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SAMPLE S 

ABOUT THIS MODULE 



ABOUT THIS MODULE 



T^wmfcttU Ob^ecVw: in an actual les^fnng situa!»n. di- 
Wt 5tiJ(tenls m fi^^yaig prot^iOT-sohring rec^w^jues Vbur 
pwformancB wift lie a^es^d by your resource person 
i»ing the Teactwr Pertc^mmxe AK^ssment Form 55- 
S6 iiearmng ^xf^^ence fV) 

1 After ojmpleting me re<xu^re6 r^mg ti^Twstrare 
KnowJecJge of proDfem-soivmg tec^«H/es and how 
to use pn>t>^ sohm^ ^ an tnstruciicma* metnod 
itearmtg Eicpen&ncB i) 

2 Gjven a Simulated prot^iem s?U^tion djr«:l or crtt^im 
me direct w of a stwdent m e^plytpg prt^^em-so^vfng 
iBChn»qu8S iteammg Bxpermnce f!t 

3 For a simulated ciassroon} situatton. execxjte crt- 
nque the exeojtior^ of 8 problem- sofvwig tesson {Learns 

Prerequisites 

To complete this module, you must have competency m 
rJevetopir^ a lejjson ptan If you do not already have this 
rompetertcy. meei with your resource person to d' *er- 
-T^jpre what method you m\\ use to gato tht^ sKtO One 
option *5 to compJeh- the informal ton and pr»cttce ac- 
tivities tn ttie foftowiftg modute 
# OeyBiop a Lesson Pian. Module 8 -4 

Resources 

A fTSt of the out^tde resources that supptement those con- 
tQfned withm the modute foWows Check wtth your re- 
$ource person n Mo cJetermme the avajtabiWy and the lo- 
cation of these resources. {2) to Jocate adc^tiof^ refefenc^ 
m your occupfttHi^^ spec^afty, or^ (3} to pet asststar^e 
m setting up activmek with peers or observations of skftjed 
teachers, rf necessary Vour resource person may ateo be 
cor>tacted if yow have af>y difficufty with directions or wi 
assessiriQ your progress at any t<me 



L^Amtn^ ExpefioriC0 I 

>pttortal 

A focs0y produced wdeoTape of a leactw directing 
students m af^>fyn>g problem-sohnng iechnK^>e^ tt^at 
you can view Ipr the jHirpose 0^ cnt^jumg that n ach- 
er's pertormatce 

WBOtape BQwpment to use m viewing a vnieotaped 
presentat4£»^ frtvotvmg the use o^ proWem soMrjg 
techfhQues 

Learning Expertence U 

Requtr«d 

A peer to roie-piay a student whom you are dir ec tmg 
fn appiytr^g pfoblem-sotvtng techniques and to 



critique your p«»rforrnante in directing h^m her m 
applying prob*eni»so(vjn<j techniques It a peer fS 
unavailable an aHernate dctivtty has been provided 
Optional 

V/deofape equtpmenf for taptn^. v«ewtng. and setf- 
evaluating your direction of the peer 

Leamlf^ Experience ill 

He<iu»re<J 

T - 5 ^wfs to role-play the students to whoni you are 
pre^nting a j^obiem-soivtng lesson, ana to 
critique ^ur pertormance in pre&entir»g a 
pr r>t>lem-so*vinci tesson ft pet s are unavfl»lab<e an 
alternate activity t^ been provided 
Optional 

4 resource person to evaluate your competency m 
deveK)ptng a tosson plan 

V/cfe^fape SQWfyrrwnt tor taping v>ewmg. and setl- 
evaluattrrg you. presentation 

Learning Experience iV 

l^equired 

An BCHmf teBCfttrrg Sftvamn m whch you can direct 
students in apf^ying prodiem-so^vtng techrwques 
A resowce perstyt to your competency fn t^- 

reclmg students m appfymg probJem-wJvJng Tech^ 
n^es 

General Information 

For information about tPm general organtzation of each 
perfof nuance-based teacher edi/cafton (P9TE) module, 
general ywjedures tor Jts use, and terminotogy tt^t ts 
cornmon to efl the nxjdutes. see About Usmg the PBTE 
Motkite Ser«s on the iratde back cover For ttkh e in-depth 
mfornriatton on how to the mocMes tn teacher ftrairter 
educatK»> pf<^r«tf7W . you may wfflh to re^er to three reiafed 
documents 

Sfu<^m Gwd» to Us^ Pertpfm9nc»^Be^9d Teactr^e 
BckK^ion Mffafi^ m destgned to h^p oneoi pf oservtce and 

geneiat and to the P8TE m^cais 

The f^o$oafC0 Person's Gtpdb to Umg Pssfform^Ke-fias^d 
f^tm EchKOtfCo Masermm can ne^ prospective r»9ourc« 
per9c»t9 lc» guide and ftssst pfMorvxe and irtSfThrice teftchei3 
and occupat^nrf tramers m th^devetopmem of pro** SJnnaS 
tasct^ff^ comperencfds ttinKigh use of M PBTE r\ockiitA 
fi aiTO mcu^des Imis ^ afi ttta moduta compeienc as 

The ^mpupmenftKon Gvwfe tor ^^entormance'fiasec* 7«ech*r 
Btsacfitsoi^ ^ C o f np y f ftr i c y ga^ Staff Oeve^Vsmanf ^pgrzims 
IS de&igned lo h©^ those who admmijiter the FBTB pro- 
^mm ncomim^^wrs to vmpi^nematton Questions. pQ9s»> 
i)^ sc^mns to probfems. acKt attematt^ courses ot actior\ 
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About Using the PBTE Module Series. 
Located on the inside bacit cover of each module, 
this awnponent provides general Infommtion ap- 
pilcabte to each of the 132 modules: module 
organization, procedures for using module, moiule 
terminology, and explanations of the levels of per- 
fonnance for final assessment (see sample 6). 

The organiartion section expteiins in v^ general 
terms how a module Is structured and the types of 
teaming experiences found in a module. 

The procures section tells what options the 
teacher has for completing a module— how to decide 
which learning experiences need to t» completed. 



which uan be skipped, and v\^iether to attempt to 
meet the terminal objective immediately. 

The terminology section defines the standard 
terms used in all modules. (Terms specific to a par- 
ticular module are defined in the introduction or in 
an information sheet within a learning experience.) 

The levels of performar^ for final assessnwnt 

section further explains and defines the terms used 
to rate the teacher's level of performance on each 
criterion in the Teacher Perfonnance Assessment 
Form provided in the final experience of each 
module. 
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SAMPLE 6 

ABOUT USING THE PBTE/CBSD MODULES 



ABOUT USING THE PBTE MODULE SERIES 



Of y i n i gM lon 

EiKh nncxSu^ 0 destsped to he^ ^ gsBi corT^)Gien^ 
cess. AmocM0isni«)9ti9)of attnesof tetfTfingei^ien- 
vidinQ practice gtpef er Kes. m^fi oihws ccsmbmig ihese 
Ufirtb(m. Completing these 6« penenca s ^hoM eiv 
^le you Id achieve the lerminel Kjt^BCtx^ m the hnai 
^amif^ e)q)enence The fmal eiqsenance m moMe 
ahways requires you to Oemofmm the m en ^tuai 
teaching sftuaton when you ^ imem, a sSiajerrt 
ef . art raervce leacnef, or oca^M^fonat Uttinef 

Prace<teree 

Modules are designed to aUow you to mdrvicJuatize your 
teecher ecteate<»i program Vou need to take o«ly ttose 
modules covermg thai you di/ not aMiB^ possess 
S7mH«^. you need not corT^>iete arry le^mng expenence 
Within a module if you already ttsm me sk^ nae^ lo 
comi^ete it Therefore. &e^>re tafcs^ any modi^. you 
sh<HiK$ careMy rev«w (1) the a^mx&icbc^. f2) the c^s^bc^ 
tYves lasted on p. 4. (3) the overviews precec fe r^geich team- 
^experience. and (4) me tmalatpenence Aftercorr^* 
>ng your preset*^ nee<^ and competencies with me tn^^ma- 
tfon you have read m these sect^ns. you ^KH^ t>e ^ady ID 
make one of the fc^k)wing decisionfi 

• That you do not have the con y ete noes gxlcated and 
shouU comp^ the emra module 

» ThatyouarecorT^)etentmweofmoreof theenaWmg 
oisjectivas heading to the ffnai (e»Tung exper^nce 
thus, can omtt those teaming ejtpenences 

• That you are greedy compemn m area and 
ready to compleJe the fmai teaming mpOfr&Ke rr* 
order ?D test out 

• That thp moduJe i«i m^^^rof^a to yoi^ neecte at this 

When you afB ready to cornpietB the fm^ learf^ng ejcperr- 
ence and have access to an actual feachv^ sftuaton. 
make me fwessary an-an^m^ife wfih ^>ur resource per- 
son If ^ do not comjHeie the t»na! eitper^nce siKxess- 
tu*ty. meet wrth your ^sot^e person and arrange to H) 
repeat the experience or (2) comptete {ot rev»ew) prev^tus, 
sections of the nxxfctle or o^ier retated actiwEies suggested 
by your resource person t>efore atten^tftg to repeat the 
ftnaJ expeijence 
^ Options tor recycling are also avattaMe tn each ot ^ 
Naming exper^nces prectd^ the tmai e)^)er«r)ce Any 
ttme y<^ do not meet the mmjnHim tovei <^ performance 
T&^tfe6 to meet an opiective. /ou arxf yom resource per- 
son may meet to select activity to heH> you reach compe* 
temiry Thmcoi^irYvdve(l)cuT^>fe!ingpans<^themodute 
pffevKHisry ski{H>ed. (2) r^jealmg actvtties. (3) readtr^ sup 
f^emenlary resowces or comptettng atidktor^ actMties 
siiggested by the resoi^ce person. {4) desigr>«ng your own 
tearrm^ expertence. or (5) compM^ ?ome other activity 
sugge^ed t?y you or your resource person 



Teacttfaig Station: A situ^ion m mvK>* you are 
acHa0y worlung w^ and respovi^s^ for toa^iffig sec* 
ondEry or po^tlsecorxtary vDcMFial students Of o$hm^ oc- 
a^xStion^ Iiwiees. ^ m$mr\, a ^udant taacher. an to 
service Mdwr. or ocoi^almal eam^ wa^ tw 
yunc hw ng m an ac&ml toodrmg sms^cn. youdo ixH 
have aocras to an adual tsKit^ sitLtii&on wtfen you m 
l^w^ the nxxJi^ you can compile me module up fo the 
fm^ teaming experience. You woM then con^iiete me 
hr^ leirr»ng ei^ienence ^lor (t.e , when ym have access 
to an ^tucM leaching ^uitfion). 
AJtenurte Acthrfty or ^Bedteai: An Item thai may sulMt^ 
ttite for requtrad itents tM. due to specal c»cunwSarK?es. 
you are unat^ to complete. 

Occupation^ Specialty: A spoafm area ot preparation 
w^im a vodO^sna) sarv«» area teg . e^ 9ervtcB area 
Trade and tndustnaf Gducatw mdudes occupation spe- 
oalt^ such as autornobtle mect»nKs> w«lct)f^, and etec- 
te-jcuy 

Optional Activ^ or F^ecftmk: An nom mat «s n<H re- 
quired bi^ that ts dest^^ to s upfj te m e fi t ffiid ennch the 
reqi^red tterrB matotfTKr^gexpenencs. 
R e s o ur ce Pemn: The person ^ chi^^ at yotit educa- 
tion^ prognwi (e g , ihepn^essor. ins^uctor. adrnmsstrator. 
tr^n^chor^ s^^^ervtsor. coopera^ng/supervemg/cta^- 
room tedd>er. or tr^mng supefvmr wtK> ts (^idmg you m 
con^iM^ng thm rnodufe) 

Student: The perstK^ who js r^cemig occ«pat»pnaJ 'n. 
struchon m a sect^id^, pc^tseconc^. or {^her tratnmg 
fw^am, 

Vocatfamti Senrke Area: A ma^ vocatKxiat hek5 agre 
cutturaJ eAx^tton, tHis»>e$s ancf office educa^iort. market 
ing and dtsir^ns^ education, twatth oco^xations educa- 
Irof^. home eoonsrocs ecteation. »>dustnat «ts educatjon. 
iect^cal educatt(»i. or trade mxt mdustnat education 
You or the T^icher/tn^nK^: The person who « com- 
ptetmgmemodute 

LeviMs Of Performance for Hnal Asaessmem 

N/A: The cntenon was not met t>ecat^ ft was iiot apfMh 
cab9e to the S}tuatN3n 

Moite: No atiem|H was ma<:te to meet the cntenon, ai 
though was relevant 

Poor i The tesctwr « unaWe to perform thts skin or has onfy 
very ^mlted eib^ to pedorm n 
Fatf: Ttte teacher « unaWe to pertofm tt>fs sktH m an ac 
ceptat)^ manner tnjt has some aNIlty to perform it 

Good: TT^eteacher IS at^ TO p^form this sk^y tn an eftiec- 
thre manner 

Exeettent; The teacher ts at)ie to perform this skill m a very 
effective marv>er 
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Lesmfi^ expeilencM. Each learning experience 
is precec^ by an overview. The overview serves 
as a tabte of contents for the learning experience, 
giving the user l>rief descriptions of the learning ac- 
tivities tor that experience. This summary is 



designed to orient the teacher to the learning ex- 
perience and help the teacher decide whether 
he/she needs to complete the total learning ex- 
perience, porttons of it, or none of it. Sample 7 shows 
an oven/iew from Module C-8. 



SAMPLE 7 

LEARNING EXPERIENCE OVERVIEW 



Learning Experience I 

OVERVIEW 
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Following the overview, the instructor is fed step- 
by-step through the teaming experience via the 
detailed directiofis provided for each teaming ac- 
thrlty to be perfonned. Some learning acttvittes pro- 
vide the teacher with necessary l^nowiedge or 
background Infonnatlon concerning the competen- 
cy; for example: 

• Reading an information sheet or outside 
reference 

• Observing an experjemced teacher 

• Viewing a film, filmstrip, or videotape 

• Discussing with peers or experts In the ski area 

Otfier learning activities give the teacher the oppor- 
tunity to practtoe or apply the competency; for 
exampie: 

• Role^Jlaylng wHh peers 

• Reacting to case ^dies or case situations 

• Critiquing ^dTOtiped performances 

• Planning in writing 

• Operating equipment 

In ttie final leeuming experience, the instructor puts 
this knowledge and prWrttae to use by j^rforming 
the competency In an actual teaching situatton. 



Information sheets, self-check devices, case 
studies, planning and critiquing forms, and the like, 
are included In the module. Resources su(^ as 
videota{^ or opttonal references need to be 
secured from a resource center or through ymi, the 
nssource (K>r^n. If an activity invohres the observa- 
tion of exf»rtenced teachers or role-piaying with 
peep, the teacher will also ^nereHy need yoixt 
ass^tance in making the neces^uy arrangements. 

For exan^le, in the module D^t ^dents 1^ Ap- 
ProL^mrh^jlvkig TGctmk^^, directiom for 
reading an infomniEttkm sheet (see samf^ 8} im- 
mediately fDik)w the overview for Learning Ex- 
perience I The information sheet is included In the 
nrK>dute. After tiia Informatton sheet, an op^nal ac- 
tivity is suggested: vkswfr^ a kically imxiuced 
videotafM (sto sample 9)^ If tiie teacher chooMs to 
complete this »:tivity« he/she needs to check with 
the resource person In odmice U> secure the 
vkteotape and arrai^ to use ttw facilities and equip- 
ment neoNsaiy for this activity. 

Many learning experiences suggest opUona) ac- 
tivities design^ to supf^ement and eniich instixic- 
tk>n. These can include such activities as reading 
outside references, intervtowing expen'enced 
teachers, discussing concepts or concerns with 
peers, observing skilled teadrers. and partk^pating 
in role-plays. 
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SAMPLES 

INFORMATION SHEET EXCERPT 



. ActivlTy a 



Good ptvto^ sofvffig invoJvos follow^ a raftw r^rous sequer^e ol fa- 
tiorial stef», not »mply wemng for a of understamJir^ For mfo^malion 
exp^afmng n>e steps wwolved m the prt^^em-sa^Jving process and de^r »fcing 
from to xm i^oblenn soMf^ as an «nsfructK)naf method, read the foHowmg 
InfOrmafion sfwet. 



DIRECTING STUDEN-^ IN APPLYING 
PROBLEM-SOLVING TECHNIQUES 



Kteny stti^oftt ^ Hfe |:^i^em fTOttems mat need 
to be solved, A prot^em emus in any su^oii^ Hi 
whteh th6m is a i«Hcutty iine»rteinfy ^t neecte 
some crsattve or fo^c^ s^i^k)ft. 

Probtemf 0^ need sc^utcra can ansa in c^ie^ 
home hie as well » on ^ For exmrjp^B, ho«M 
can a f amity wfth a l^t^ted IncxHne thffif fmnces 
to provide adequalefy for food, shelter, andciothrng 
and ^ have funda aviyMt>te fc^ reoeational pur- 
poses? How an empio^ deal with a si*pem- 
fior 1^ is i^'^cnowingiy frkrtm bet^^ 

meiT^efS of hia^ st^? 




^ order to deal wi^ t^^se p^>p^n^ thai arise, a 
ratcnal end organtod approach IS needed-^m M 
c^ be ^>p^ m devefop^ soh^ions to ^)esa 
problems. 

Orte vaiuaX^ todi^ik^ ttmt ^ ccmmonfy used to 
d^ with a prc^tom is cslM |»oWem sirf^^. This 
techn^ lequtres the o^Iecthxt, e^si^calion, ai^ 
tes^ng of tntormatkm ft^ the purpose ^ determhwig 
an approj^iate sofuticm to an e)(^^ prot^em. The 
probtom*80lving approach is a systematic f^oce- 
dure that invof^ tho fo%)w^ basic sieps: 

1, Formulafmg and delating the proWem cJearfy 
andcc^sefy 



2. Identifyjr^ tt^ relevant f^Ofs 

3 Gathwv^ the iwded mformatKm {facts ar«l 

kncn^ec^ al>out the probtom) 
4. Examine po^bie soUitions to the prob^ 

5- SetectH^atwiarft^so»vfworatt©rnativeso- 
futtons 

6. T(^t^ ttw proposed j»kitk}n(s) 
7 ^e^ng the r«»utts ^ the testing 

The Mkmn^ example iflustra^s tf^ problem- 
sohmtg s^i^^rG&dh: Mr OXeary a reoemfy emp^Tyed 
tea^^. has the option of enrc^t»>g m a ^oup mmi- 
caJ-beneftts fmygrimi. The program has two ptans 
frx»n w^^ch he may seW- Mr O'Le^ wants ?o en- 
rott but is unsure about wHch plan woiHd be mot^ 
citable h« ^ti^tK^i. 

Fimt. he analyzes ttw siUsation m terms of his es- 
^ated imnwfiate and future medical needs and 
tftose of h® inrffe arxJ children. As a resuR of tfns 
^lafy^. he is able to compile a i^ of h»s fimtry s 
possit^ ntec^caf neef^. 
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^ 4. 



SAMPLE 9 

OPTIONAL ACTIVITY DIRECTIONS 




V()ur insW'TtiOrt may Have avatiab'p vtdeotapos Bhowmq e«arrtpies ot |pac^ 
<?rR c(itiK:ling s^udenls m <i|:^lyirH} pfoWem-sctiving tecfwvaiies H so you may 
wish Jo view one or more of these videotapes 'ifou might also cNkisp to 
critique the performance of each feachef ir> rtirecting sti'denis in applying 
protriem &o'ving tecfintques using ihe cmero provnJ*'^ m ihis rmxluio or • 
tique forms 0' cfiecKdsts providprt by you! -esoiircc person 



Toward the end of each learning experience, pro- 
vision is made for the teacher to get feedback on 
how well he/she is doing. It may be in the form of 
a self-check with model answers; a case study with 
model critique; or a checklist for the teacher, peers, 
and/or you to use in rating the teacher's achieve- 
ment. Model responses and checkliste, along with 
the direcfions for their use, are always on a separate 
page to facilitate their use. 

Most self-checks are in the form of essay ques- 
tions (see sample 10), although some modules in- 
clude self-checks in the form of worksheets to be 



completed, case studies to be reacted to, or notch- 
ing questions. Model answers are always provided 
for the items in the self-ch«:k. 

The nunU^er of ieaming expei^iKes within the 
modules varies from as few as tfiroe to as many as 
eight. The number of learning experiences within a 
speciftc module is dependent upon the nature and 
complexity of the teaching s.kil! to be developed and 
the sequence of learning strategies chosen to 
develop that skill. A typical instructional sequence 
for the modules is shown in sample 1 1 , 
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SAMPLE 10 

SELF-CHECK EXCERPT 



©The followifig sterns check your comprehension of the malef»al m the 
information sf^l. Directing Students m Applymg ProtJ^em-Solving Tech 
n«|ues. pp 6*- IS Each of the five items requires a short essay-type re 



^ sponse PJ«i«eexptam fuJ^y. tnjt bneffy. an€ make sure you respond !o an 

parts of each item 



SELF-CHECK 

1 Explain why the probtem-soivmg method of teaching is appr opnale ?or te^chm j skills and knowl- 
edge to stiidents 



2 If an instructor \% interested m teaching students aboiit humAn leiationships by us*ng \he problem- 
sofv?ng niethod. wf^at techntque mtqht he she use. and why'? 
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SAMPLE 11 

TYWiS liSi^^ JEQUENCE 



CO 




OPTIONAl. ACTIVITIES 



COC»imVE 
(KNOWLBXS) 
ACTIVITIES 



PLANNina 

ACTIVITIES 




PRACTICE 

OR 
SIMULATED 
ACTIVITIES 



I 




ALTERNATE 
ACTIVITIES 



VARIABLE TIME LINE 
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SAMPLE 12 

FINAL LEARNING EXPERIENCE DIRECTIONS 



Learning Experience IV 

niUL txrauBNCE 




The final exporience of each module always re- 
quires the Instructor to demonstrate the comj>eten- 
cy in an actual teaching sttuaton (see sample 12). 
TTiere Is no overview for this experience, nor any 
detailed directions, it is assumed that if the teacher 
is ready for the final experience, he/she knows what 
is invotvwf in performing the competency. 



The teacher's j«?rformance Is assessed by you. 
the resource person, using the Teacher Perlomnance 
Asse^ment Form (TPAF) provided In each module 
(see sample 13). This assessment forni lists the 
criteria against which the teacher's perfonnance 
must be judged and provides a scale for indicating 
how well the teacher has met each criterion. 
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SAMPLE 13 

TPAF EXCERPT 



TEACHER PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 

Direct Students in Applying ProbJem-Solvmg Techniques (0-8) 

DlfBctonfi: Indicate the ievel of the teacher s accomplishn^ent by placing 
an X m tN& appropriate box under the LE^t OF PERFORMANCE head- 

\ng. It, because of special circumstances, a performance component was 

not applicable, or impo^ible to execute, place an X in the N A box 

tEVEL OF f^RFORMANCE 



t. The introduction was tnterestmg and mottvatmg 



2 The introduction clearly identified the purpose tubjectiveJ 

of the lesson i I [ J { J I J % 



3 The objective was one that lends i1$etf to the use of proD- 
iem-sofv^ng techniques I I 1 I I I I I ^ 

4 H a case study prot^em was used ii ^fr^M;."^,; 
a. was designed to hefp students meet the Irsson objec- 
tive 



t? was well deveiopod 

c included all the information needed by the students to 
work with the problem 

5 The presentation included adequate directions for and guid- 
ance in 

a cJearty idenhtymg and defining the problem 

b »dentiJy}ng aU majof factors involved m the problem 











□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 






□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 








j — 1 



/ 



-,-..>frf..,l. 



D □ 
□ □ 



8 The teacher mvofved students actively m solvmg the prob- 

fem by asking questions, encouraqing discussion, seek- i — | i — i j — j r — j r— i i — • 

ing feedback, etc " LJ LJ LJ LJ LJ LJ 

9 Tt^ teacher's directions and gu^d:ince were such that the 

students should be able to use these same problem- i — j p— i j — t p-t r~i 

solving steps to solve future problems , . . LJ I I I I ! 1 LJ I I 



Level of Pefformance: All items must receive N A. GCX>D. or EXCELLENT respcmses if any item re- 
ceives a NONE. POOH, or FAIR response the teacher and resource person should meet to detefm^ne 
what additional activities the teact^r needs to complete tn order to reach competency m the v^ak area^sj 



I 

NOTES 
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Chapter II 



THE RESOURCE PERSON'S RESPONSIBIUTIES 



You, the resource person, are the single most 
important factor in conducting an effective 
performance-tMised teacher education or com- 
petency-based staff development progrant. Cur- 
riculum materials specialty designed for 
PBHTE/CBSD programs are important. A weli- 
pianned and vveil-structured PBTE/CBSD program 
is importent Phy^ad FMourcM (fK^it^ amj equip- 
ment) are also important. However, without one or 
more Itnowiedgeabie and competent prof^ssionai 
educatois assi^ing, guiding, evaii»tiiiQ, interacting, 
and helping the irHfividuais pursuing the program, 
continued effective developn^nt of the ctesired 
teaching siOlis wHI not lilcely occur, ft is this interper- 
sonsA dimension, so important to the individuaitice- 
tion and personalisation of the program, that you as 
a r^(»jrc» person must provkle. 

in canying out the re^x>n^{i^ dt the resource 
person, it is necessary to fura:ton in several different 
roles. First of ail, you need to wear the hat of ad- 
visor, in thQ advteory role, your rssponsitjilities will 
include (1) interpreting the PBTECBSD program to 
the pre- or inservice teo^, (2) ass^g in select- 
ing appropriate skills for the teacl^r to pursue, and 
(3) assisting ^ teacher in determintr^ what pre- 
requi^tes should be met. 

A second rc^ of the resource person is that of 
helper, or facilitator. In this role, you provide 
i^istance to the teacher when assistarK^ is need- 
ed. Stffih a^^nce may ifKrfude (1) answering the 
teacher's questior»; ^) su^jestii^ addWcmal or op- 
tional resources and learning »^ities; and (3) ar- 
ranging for the teacter to have SK^cess to materials, 
equiprnent, and teaching settings when needed. 

A third major responsibility of the resource person 
is that of evahiator. Your evaluatton respons^lities 
include (1) Interacting vfitir the t^K^her regardfaig hb 
or her own self-evaluations; (2) helping the teacher 
evaluate the materials or products he/she has 
produced and, perhaps, videotapes of his/her own 
performance; and (3) assessing the teacher's per- 
fomiance of each teaching sicili in an actual teaching 
setting (terminal objective). 



The nunr^ of hmctiorn you perform as a 
resource person will depend upcm the structure of 
0ie PBTE/CBSD program with whk^i you are work- 
top, u well asthesteffing pattern enptayed. In sonw 
insttvlce progranMi, sorroone fron outskte tfie In- 
stitution (e.g., a fieW resource person employed by 
a unhwrsity/boPege or a distrtot director of staff 
ctevetofmienQ may have tfte entire respon^ility for 
provkling all guidance, help, and evaluation 
ass^tance to a ghren instructor for the entire pro- 
gram. In other program atnjctures, part of the 
responsibiUty for providing f»»8tance to each 
teK^her may be a^i^ed to resident resource per- 
sons <x master teach«ns wfthin the teacher's 0¥vn ir>- 
stitution or agency. 

In soiTte preservioe program structures, on- 
campus teacher educators senw as resource per- 
sons white the (Neservice teachers are on campus 
pursuing a set number of modules up to the final 
teaming experience. A cooperating teacher, a 
clinical professor, a master Instructor, or a resident 
re^ainte person ttm\ a^nm ttre r^un^ per- 
»>n'8 r^wn^bUities fc^* guidii^, essistir^, and 
evaluating the teacher's performance in an actual 
te€»}h{ng role (the modules' final expertences) dur- 
ing the fieW experience portion of the program. 

Regardless of the »(tent of your responsibility as 
resource person, the role requires your commitment 
as a highly protessional educator te promoting and 
Improving the te»;h{ng prof^k>n. You can do this 
by provkftng ^kter»e, as^^moe, artd professional 
judgment in helping others devetep the desired level 
of profrasionsd competence. 

This section of tiie guicte te designed to help you 
function effectively as a resource person. Your 
responsibltities are discussed more fully in relation 
to ^h of your Mverai functkjns as a rs8oun?e per- 
son, afKl techniques and pnx^urss are suggested 
to assist you in carryir^ out your rote. 
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Planning the Teacher's Program 



Teachers mtsr^ a PBTE/CBSD program may 
very well find ttie ci»%e|^ quHe new and cHfferent 
from those of the sufo^-cen^red, group^rfented 
types of fnstnK^ion to which they have been ac- 
customed. You may b9 the first to explain the pro- 
gram to the trachers. and if not» teachers stilt are 
fikeiy to have many questions BbwA tfie progiBm. 
You wilt also need to assess indhdduai and group 
needs relative to the planned program and then help 
ea^ teacher plan an af^ropriate program of com- 
petency devebpment. 

Teacher Orientation 

Oi» of the first questions a tsadier Is tikeiy to ask 
is. What is CBSD or PBTE? The Slud!ef?t has 
t>een dev^oped to answer that question and many 
more questions about the module and how to use 
them. Ensuring that each teacher in your PBTE/ 
CB8D (Kogram has acce» to a copy of HhB guide 
can help your orientation effort. A cdor siide?lape 
presentation has aiso t>een developed to assist in 
ori^iting teffi^hers to PBTE/CBSD and the cunicular 
system. 

You should also provide teachers with materials 
that explain your speciffic PBTEtCBSD prognmi. 
Will teachers t)e required to complete an entire 
PBTE/CBSD program of specifled modules? Is theiB 
a cluster of nwdulM that is being substituted within 
an existing (xjurse structure to fully or partially 
tepl»:e corwentfonai insmtcdcm? What module are 
required of every teacher; that is, what modules form 
the ba^ core of the PBTE/CSSD progre^ or of your 
course? What modules are optional? When do 
teacfiers start taMng modules? Where? How long 
does ^ program take? How do teachers show they 
have successfully completed a module? How will 
they be graded? 

Answers to th^ and o^er queens must be 
{»t)vided for your specift: program and setting. A 
description of your program or course, im^udlng 
graphk; expianabons, will help you interpret your pro- 
gram, the teachers' role, and your role to your 
tethers. An fmf^m&nUi^ Guk^ is availabte to 
help te«:her education planners ctosign PBTE/ 
CBSD prc^jrams and devetop answers to these 
qu^ions. 

Needs Assessment 

Whetlwr you are Incorporating nm^dules within 
your existinig course structure or as part of a 
speclfk^Ry designed PBTE/CBSD program, some 
(tedsbns will rmd to be made cwiceming whnh 
modules specific indtvkiuals should take and, 
perhaps, the order in whk^h they shoutel be pursued. 



H teachers in the program have had no prior teacher 
training or experier^e, you may be e^e to assunne 
that most of them will need all t!tm core or required 
module and thet, with few exceptk>ns, ttey should 
l»obably pursue the modules In an rateLbHshed se- 
quence, as identified in the program or course 
descriptton, 

teaclwrs wfK> may have devek^>8d adequate 
C(xnpetence in several teacher ti^s throi^h on-ttie- 
fob teaching expertonce and prbr preparatton for 
teaching, such an assun^)tton may not be true at ail. 
In that case, you wiO have to assess each indivxluars 
need for the r^ulred competorK;^ and. if m>- 
f»oi»r%[te, the imlivkiual's ivMd for the oi^nal com- 
petence avaiiabie thmugh your program. 

As a preliminary indk^iOion of which competencies 
indivMuals might already possess, you can ask 
teachers to r^^ew tti e list ing of nxxlules in your 
course description or PBTE/CBSD ii^ram descrip- 
tion ami to check tlK^ in whbh they feel tfiey have 
some d^ree of ccmp^ence. You n»y tf^, through 
questioning, determine the nature and extent of ex- 
perience or training ttiey hwe Y^. In this way, you 
can l«lp tiiem deckle whether to atten^t to "t^ 
out" these modides—to demonstrate competence 
in an actual teaching situation (the module's final ex- 
perieix;e) wthout having <x>m{^e^ any of the earlier 
toamii^ experiences in tl^ nKXiuie. 

A listing of module titles and the performance 
elements covered in each module is inducted in ap- 
pendix H. You and the teacher can examine these 
for e«;h module in question to gain furtfter informa- 
tion atXDut tiie nature of the performance required 
in the module. 

Before a final decision is made that an individual 
should attemf^ to test out of a moduto, you should 
direct him or her to examine cicely tiie criteria on 
the Teacher Performance Assessnnent Form in the 
final learning experiertce of the module in question. 
When you make it clear that these are the criteria 
i^inst which the perfonnance will be judg^, there 
should t>e little question in the instructor's mind 
regarding his/her readiness to perfomi the con> 
patency ^tisfactorily. 

Competency/Module Selection 

The competencies Included In your PBTE/CB^ 
program may be listed in the fomt of module ties 
(see the back cover of this guide), whtoh represent 
broad competencies. they may be listed In the 
fonn of the more^jectfic pertommnce elements 
identified by Center staff during the r^earch phase 
(H)b analyst) and then clustered for module devefop- 
n^ent purposes. 
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If the latter approach is used, you can identify 
which moduies cover which perfonmance elemente 
by using appendices B-6 in this guide. Appendices 
B-G list the perfomiance elements and numbers for 
each category of moduim in the series, and appen- 
dix H indicates which perfonnar»e elements (by 
number) are included in each module. 

A PBTE/CBSD program leading to teacher cer- 
tification may be rather ng^jiy structured, and 
teachers may thus have limited latitude in selecting 
the sequence of modules they will take. For exam- 
ple, a university teacher education program is fikety 
to include a specified set of modules covering the 
skins required by the state's teacher certification 
standartite. 

Similarly, the certiftoates (recognition awards) pro- 
vided by the National Association of Trade and 
Technical Schools (NATTS) to insmictors In their 
member schools reprewfft »«»:€^ul «»nptefon of 
^Mdfte modules. A (^rtiftoate is awarded when an 
instnK^tor ckx^urr^nts that he or she has ccnripetence 
in all the skills covered by one of the sets of modules 
specified by NATTS for each of three professional 
developiTwnt levels. 

Ntore flexibility in module selection will likely be 
available for the experienced teeajher who has some 
degree of competerwe in a number of areas, tn help- 
ing experienced inservfee instructors s^ect a pro- 
gram of modules, you shouW buiW on their interests 
and what you kiww about their teaching strengths 
and weaknesses. 

You shouM encourage each teacher to start with 
a module that Is likely to yield qukik returns in terms 
of improved teaching and personal satlsfactton. For 
example, if an Inservtee teacher's lesson introduc- 
tions are weak (or missing) and students display a 
lack of interest and enthusiasm in the lessons, then 
Module C-10, /nfrtxA/ce a Lesson, may t>e a 
place to start, perhaps toltowed by Modu\e C-12, 
Employ Onaf Questtoning Tectmkjws. 

As modules are selected for an individual's pro- 
gram, it is important that prerequisite wnpetencies 
for each module are con^dered and included in the 
plan. The prerequisite competencies for each of the 
PBTE/CBSD nrodules are shown In chart form on 
the inskie back cover of both this gukie and the Stu- 
dent Gukfe to aW you in quickly kJentifying pre- 
requisites for any one or more modules. 



The prerequisite competencies are stated (In the 
guides and in the individual moduies) as module 
titles or numbers. However, the competencies that 
teachers posses should be recognize regardiess 
of whether they wre ttevetof^ thrwjgh module use 
or by some ottier learning approojh. 

Effort has been made to design modules with as 
few prerequisites as p(»sible in order to maximi^ 
the fiexibiRty you have in ptemnlng your PBTE/CBSD 
program. Some sequencing of moduies is general- 
ly required, hows ^er, to avoid repetition of teaming 
experiences among ck)^iy related comi^tencies 
and to effectively build upon more basic 
competenci^. 

Another factor tt> be considered in nnoduie selec- 
tk>n Is the time required to complete each module. 
This woukl be of particular concem in planning a 
university-based program where module compietton 
needs to be equated to a semester's or quarter's 
work. Even in a school-based staff development pro- 
gram, however, planning a realistic program of work 
involving modules is more easByaccompfished if you 
have a general k!ea of how tong it will take to com- 
plete each nK>dule. You can gidn tsome indkiation 
of the time required to comptete the initial 100 
modules in Cate^ies A~J by examining the time 
estimates determined as part of fieM testing (see ap- 
pendix I). 

In planning a sdredule of module complex, you 
also need to be aware ^ai two or TTK>re modutes can 
sometimes be effwniv^ pursued by a teacher at the 
same tinw. This is e^»ciidly tnie for ck>^ly related 
nK)dules. such as Devetop a /.ss^th Pktn, /nuoduce 
a tesson, and Surnmarize a Lesson. This also 
enables a teojher to perform rw)re than one com- 
petency during a single lesson presented in an ac- 
tual teaching situtation, which can allow you to canry 
out your evaluation responsibilities more efficiently. 

The rTK>du^ selects <x required should then be 
listed on a record-keepiftg form, such as the Per- 
sonal Progress Record contained in the Sft/cfenf 
Gt^ and shmm here in sample 14. Copies of each 
completed form should be available both for the 
teacher's reference and for your use in monitoring 
and recording teacher progress. 
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SAMPLE 14 

PERSONAL PROGRESS RECORD 
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Guiding the Learning Activities 



In assuming the rote of resource person in a PBl^ 
or CBSD program, you are not giving up the role of 
teacher educator or ir»tructor trainer, aithoi^h you 
wlii fulfill part of the roie in a different manner. Your 
expertiM in (tomonstrating effective teaching tech- 
niques and conducting s^ninars and group discis- 
sions is still needed. Furthermore, you stiil have 
responsibility for planning for and managing the ac- 
tiviti^ that win tsest develop the needed instructional 
skills. 

Fi>r instence, althM^h the nnodulM contain the ac- 
tivities and materiats needed to develop a ghren skRI, 
the materials and activities you have devekH»ed in 
the past may t>e appropriate as well. In fact, theb* 
use may be required in order to ensure that the 
modules prepare te^^rs for 0ie speciHc educa- 
tionai system (state, d^rict, local) In which they are 
or will be woildng. Ukew^. your expertly is re- 
quired for determining wliettier, for example, an op- 
tional activity provided in a module needs to k>e a 
required acthnty the teachens with whom you are 
working. 

Learning Experience Selection 

Each r> oduie includes a series of enabling objec- 
tives (and related learning experience) leading to 
the terminal detective and final experience: perfor- 
mance of the competency In the actual teaching 
situatton. However, flexibility is provided within each 
module for instructors to complete only those team- 
ing experiences necessary for tfieir specifte needs. 
Through prior study or experience, indivkiuai 
teachers may air^Kly possess the knowledge or skiU 
s|»clfied by a gh«n enabling objective; if so. they 
may be able to bypass that teaming experience. 

in the proc^r^sectton (HI the in^de back cover 
of each module, teachers are thus instructed to read 
the introduction to the moiule and to examine tfie 
nrxxiule objectives as a first step in determining how 
much of the module they really need to complete in 
order to fieveHop the specif^ competency. You rraiy 
need to encourage and as^ Pushers in doir^ this, 
at least for the first few nxMiuies or until ^u are 
assured that ^und declsbns and choices are be- 
ing made. 

A teacher pursuing the module Assess Student 
Performance: Kmwledge, for example, may very well 
say to you, "I know alt about objective tests; I r^d 
all about them when I was a teaching ai^tstant. 
Therefore, I don't need to do Learning Experience 
1." You may need to ask two or three well-chosen 
qumtk>ns to detennlne wtiether the tesxim does in- 
deed have a fian grasp of the infonmton presented 
In the first learning experience and Is ready to pro- 



ceed to other teaming experiences covering other 
information or requiring application of the 
knowiedg^. 

You must, of course, be thoroughly familiar with 
the contem of the module in order to provkto the 
necemry gukiance to ee^h learner in selecting or 
omitting teaming expertences. You and the learners 
nwy find the Moduto Worksl^t (sample 1 5) use^l 
in assess^ a learner's need for spedfk; module 
learning experiences and in planning and coor- 
dinating the compietton of module activities. 

Reading Assignments 

You may be able to assi^ leamers in ^tting the 
most out of the infbmiatk»i sheets by suggesting pro- 
cedure to fcMkJw in stiidying the infcxmaton jmivki- 
ed. A [Kocedure for studying infomiatkm sheets that 
many f^d to be effecth^ involves the fbOowing steps: 

• Read thrmigh the entire information sheet 
quk:kiy to get a "feel" for all of the concepts 
presented. 

• Study the infc»Tnation sheet, sectton by section, 
and respond to the i^-cheok items. 

• Compare the self-check responses with the 
rrxxlel emtmrs, 

• Reread those parts of tiieinformaticm sheet tiiat 
were not understood accurat^y or adequately. 

Completion of Feedbacic Devices 
involving Self-Evaluation 

Feedback activities in the module learning ex- 
pertences often direct the instructor to "coi^lt with 
your resource person." Module des^n is intended 
to encourage self-evaluatton «md devetop te€u:hers' 
skill in evaluating their own teaching pertonnance. 
The majority of t^hers completing modules a(H)ear 
to like the setf^valuations and cany them out 
conscienttousty and successfuRy. However, teacfier 
intere»:tk>n with a knowledgeable, competent educa- 
tional protessicmaJ is often n^ded te provkie rein- 
forcement, clarify the conceit in the a)ntext of a 
specifk: settir^, or answer any questions regarding 
the instructor's own evaluatton. 

The need for consulted and discu8Sk)n may oo> 
cur when instructors are comparing their own 
answers to setf-c^teck items with the mcKiM answers 
provkied. when th^ are comparing their own cri- 
tiqi»s of a cose study with the model critkjue pro- 
vided, when they are comparing their own soluttons 
to a case sHuaton witfi the module solutions provkl- 
ed, or when they are using a checklist to rate their 
own performance. 
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You should be prepared to clarify points that are 
unclear, to provide additional examples, and if 
necessary, to explain the content in terms of a 
specific instructional setting or particular instruc- 
tional area. You may need to suggest that the learner 
read additional materials that provide a more in- 
depth discussion of the points in question (e.g.. the 
readings suggested in a teaming experience or other 
references with which you are familiar). 

Sometimes teachers are oveily critical of their own 
responses; you may need to call their attention to 
the Lev^ of Pwfonnance statement at the end of the 
model answers, which tells learners that their 
responses should have covered the same major 
points as the mcxiei answers. The model answers 
go into greater depth than the learner is required to 
provide in his/her resjK)nses; they are designed to 
provide a review of the key information to reinforce 
learning. 

Some individuals wili short-circuit the teaming se- 
quence by going directly from the information sheet 
to the model answers, without completing the setf- 
check. Although this approach will likely result in 
some learning and reinforcement, much opportuni- 
ty for learning is lost by omitting the study, review, 
analysis, and synthesis of information required to for- 
mulate responses to self-check items and to critique 
case studies. 

An approach you might find useful is to orally pose 
other self-check questions that will verify whether the 
learner has assimilated the necessary information 
and concepts. If he or she has not. it should then 
be evident to the learner that skipping activities is 
detrimental to the learning process. Another, more 
painful, checkpoint is the final experience; in- 
divkJuals who reach the final experience unprepared 
will be unlikely to perform successfully and will need 
to recycle back through the module. They should 
soon discover that it is easier and more effteient 
simply to complete the necessary learning activities 
thoughtfully and thoroughly the first time. 

ShoukJ it t»come evidem that an individual needs 
to complete each full learning experience but lacks 
the self-discipline to do so, model responses and 
model critiques can t>e removed from the module. 
These can then h 5vided to the learner when he 
or she has presented a completed self-check that 
represents his/her honest efforts and ability. 

Peer Involvement 

Critiques of simulated performarKies. role-play ac- 
tivities, and discussions involving the use of peer 
groups are frequently suggested in module learning 
experiences. Sometimes It Is not possible or prac- 
tical to have peers available for participation in the 
learning experience as suggested. Whenever the 



use of peers is required, alternate activities not re- 
quiring the use of peers are almost always provided 
for those finding the use of peers impractical. In a 
few modules (e.g. Bmpfoy the Team Teaching Ap- 
proach), the use of peers is mandatory, and no alter- 
native is orovided. 

You should, however, encourage peer Interaction 
whenever possible because of several advantages 
it offers to teachers pursuing modules. Teaching is 
largely an Interactive process; therefore, ample op- 
portunities for interaction shouW fc>e provided for 
those preparing to teach. Partteipation in small 
groups, which allows each teacher to learn through 
the success and errors of other group members, can 
prove to be the most effteient use of learners' time 
since fewer practice trials are required on the part 
of any one individual. In the sanr>e way, role-playing 
activities involving small groups allow all members 
to benefit from the experience, regardless of the 
specific role played by each memt>er. 

In deckling whether to be present when a 
teacher's performance is being critiqued by peers, 
you will need to use professional judgment, assess- 
ing the maturity of the group as well as the nature 
of the performance. Being judged by peers could be 
a very traumatic experience for a timid or sensitive 
individual, with the outcome being a negative rather 
than a pc«itive teaming experience for that in- 
dividual. You need to be aware of such potential 
siiuati(ms and ready to temper the tone of the diKius- 
sion and critk?ues, supplying positive feedback, sup- 
port, and encouragement as needed. 

Observation and Interview Activities 

To develop some competencies, such as using 
oral questioning techniques, observing the actual 
classroom performance of a real professk)nal may 
be the kieal learning activity. For other comiwten- 
cies, such as organizing a vocational laboratory, in- 
terviewing a professbnal in his or her own laboratory 
may be ideal. For teachers in field experience pro- 
grams, such activities should be fairly easy to 
arrange. 

Inservice instructors, however, may have little time 
to ol>sen/e others if they are carrying a full teaching 
load. You would, therefore, need to assist each in- 
structor in finding opportunities to observe other 
instructors, perhaps during planning periods arxJ 
free periods. Your assistance In making or encourag- 
ing arrangements can help tfie instructors overcome 
any hesitancy in contacting other professionals and 
making their needs known. It will also help to make 
such observattons and interviews truly professional 
growth experiences. 

For on-campus preservlce teachers pursuing 
modules, making satisfactory arrangements for 
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these Individuals to obseive and Interview on-the- 
job teachers prior to the ?ield experience portion of 
tfie prc^ram can pose more difficult problems. You 
need to guard against excessive disruption of nor- 
mal schooi activities or excessive demands on the 
time and hospitality of teachars in schools that hap- 
jwn to tm lo(»ted near the campus. 

Several approaches can be taken to provide ex- 
ccltent opportunities (or teachers to obsenw or in- 
tenHew top teachers: 

• Make one or more vldeotepes of the specific 
teacher performances the teachers need to 
observe. 

• Make vkieo- or audiotapes of one or more m- 
dividuais conducting the needed teacher 
Intervtews. 

• Bring highly competent teachers onto the cam- 
pus for interviews with lange grouj^ of teachers 
concerning one or more module teaming 
activities. 

• Anange group field trips to one or more near- 
by sctwols to carry out observations and 
intervtows. 

• Cf^r slidi^ to lltu^te specific skilte, such 
as effective methods for storing materials and 
equipnient in the vocational laboratory. 

• Identify observatbn and Interview activities 
needed in a number of modules prior to 
teachers' spending a week or two In the field 
for obsen^atton purposes. 

You can pTot>ably add several more suggestions 
that may be appropriate to your specific ^tting. 

Vfeteotaped Performances 

VkJeotaf^ of the learner's performance can pro- 
vide excellent feedback, both to the learner and to 
you in helping him or her to self-evaluate and im- 
l^ove perfbmiance. Judictous ise of mtenoteffi^hing, 
focusing upon single key teaching performances, 
can add immeaBurat>ly to effective teaming and the 
ctovetopment of the needed teaching skills. I^ute 
teaming experience often sugg^ videotaping 
learner perfonnance as an optk>nal learning activi- 
ty. If you and your teachers have access to videotape 
equipment you ate encouraged to take advantage 
of this exceitent teaching-ieaming tool. 

Devetopment of a library of carefuily cho^n 
videotaped perfomrances can also provide an ex- 
cellent source for ^u and Uie teachers-in-training. 
A variety of exemplary teething performances can 
be sa>«d to pro\^ models; a vartety of iess-than- 
exempiaay performances can t>e judickHisty selected 
and used (or critiquing activities. 

Videotaping can be time-consuming for the per- 
fonner, the peers who serve as the "students," and 
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you as the resource person who may need to make 
ail arrangements for equipment, space, scheduling, 
and analysis of the videotape with the f^rfomier. it 
thefefors, essential that vkirotopir^ used only 
for those teacher perfomiances in whteh it can pn>- 
vkJe the most effective form of feedback. Video- 
taping lesson introductk>ns, tosson summaiies, and 
oral questkming can be very ef^tive and. thus, ap- 
pmpriate. However, its use for lesson planning and 
writing a news article would obviously be 
inappropriate 

Use of videotapes for self-evaluation purposes 
may not be new to some teachers; however, others 
may need more introduction to the equipment and 
to the reality of seeing themselves on televiskni. You 
may find the use of Module C-27, Pmsont tnforma- 
tion with Tefevised and Videotaped Materials, ap- 
propriate for introducing learners to the equipment 
and its proper use. Each indiv'rdual shoukJ have 
the opportunity to view and hear him/herself on the 
television monitor kmg enough to ensure that 
the novelty has worn off prior to his^er firs\ taping 
ses^n. The instructor m&3s to become acquainted 
with that strange image and vok» that turns out to 
be his/her own. 

Foitowing the first one or two taping scions, you 
may want to give the f^rfomner the opportunity to 
privately view the tape prior to d^ussion of his/her 
petiormaiK^ with you and/or peers. If the perfor- 
mance is wry poor and the weakness is obvfous to 
the j»rfonner, you may nrod to give the tocher the 
opportunity to redo the performance prior to evaiua- 
ik)n and the discusston of evaiuatk>n fomis. 

Inservtee teachers aivi student teachere may be 
able to anange to ise the school's vkleotape equip- 
ment for taping entire class sessior^s or specify ac- 
tivities for which feedback is desired. If not. portable 
equipment might t>e i^riodically made available to 
the teacher. Scheduling ttie use of vkieotape equip- 
ment on campus wHI be influenced by the availabHi- 
ty of ^e equipment and space, and any rWes and 
consfrainte r^arding their use. You shoukJ oe able 
to adapt the system tor ^heduling p^r interaction 
to include sign-u|» for videotaping sessions. 

Product Reviews 

Tt\e mone immediate the feedback you provide 
ieamesB, the more effective you can be in improv- 
ing their |»rformance. This hokte true when perfor- 
mance in^lves a vnitten product, such as a tesson 
plan, proposed pubBcity items, or a tettor to advisory 
committee memt)ers. Teachers can tose Interest if 
their written work is not evaluated and returned to 
them soon after it has been completed. 

Qualiiy checklists are generally provided in 
module learning experiences requiring written prod- 
ucts, and learners are often Instructed to evaluate 
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their own work and then to check with their resource 
person only if they have questions about the written 
product or the evaluation. In some learning ex- 
periences, ttie learner ^ in^cted to present hte/her 
work to the resource person for evaluation. 

You can help make thte procedure wot effectively 
for the learner by being available to answer ques- 
tions and by ensuring that you review and evaluate 
products shortly after they are dropped in your "In" 
box. When your written comments are rwt sufficient 
and it is evident that the indtvkJual nemis mcH-e help, 
then a "See Me" note can be attached to the 
materials before placing them in the "out" box. The 
instructor can then make airangements to discuss 
the pFodiK;t vi^h you. 

*tf\^en teaming experiences call for the develop- 
nnent of a project or a display, you should make 
sure that all needed materials and equipment are 
available arxi that necessary ^ace is provkied for 
the display of tiie materials devefoped. For exam- 
ple, the devetopn^t of a bulletin board display for 
creating interest in a unit of instructfon may require 
several different types and cotots of paf^r and card- 
board, letfaring cfovtc^, cutting equipment cofored 
pens, and a place to display the finished products 
for critique and evaluatfon. 

For the inservtee teacher and the pre^rvtee 
teacher in a field experience program, these re- 
quirement may t>e readily found within the teaching 
setting, and you may need only to assist teachers 
in finding out where they are kjcatod and how to gain 
access to them. Many teacher education depart- 
ments make these materials available to individuate 
within the department or through the book store. 
Whatever the procedures, you need to make this in- 
formation available to the teachers and to provide 
the necessary space for display and critique pur- 
poses. You may need to devek^p a ssh^ule for use 
of the display area in order to a<:^»>mmodate 
everyone's needs. 

Helping Conferences 

You are responsible for providing feedback to 
teachers (X)nceming their performance as they 
develop, practice, and demonstrate teaching com- 
petencies. Effective confererwes are characterized 
by advanced planning and the use of clinteal super- 
visory techniques tiiat help the instructor analyze, 
interpret, and arrive at dec^ions in a self-directed 
and corvstructive manner. 

A record of the teacher's perfomfwnce is needed. 
If the skill Is a teaching process, then ttte record of 
perfomnance may be a videotape, an audtotepe, or 
the notes from your personal observatfon. When the 
skill involves a product (such as a lesson plan), then 
the product itself serves as the record of 
performance. 



The conterent» with the instructor may be viewed 
as a five-step process: 

• You display the data recorded during the obser- 
vatfon, without evaluative comment. 

• The instructor analyzes what was happening 
during the performance as evidenced by the 
date. You simply help clarify what behavfons the 
recorded data represent. 

• The instructor, with your help, interprets he^er 
behaviors and/or those of the students as 
represents! by the observational date. At this 
stage, the instaictor's obsen^ations become 
nmB evaluative since causes and conse- 
querK»s must be d»cus^ as desirable or 
undesirable. Module checkliste and perfor- 
mance a^ssment forms are valuable tools in 
carryii^ out th^ step. 

• The Instructor, with your assistance (or 
guMance), decktes on alternative approachNss 
to use in tfie future to remedy fHobfoms with tho 
observed perfomiance or to build on those 
aspects that were satisfactory. 

• You relnforw the instructor's announced plans 
for change or help the instructor nrodify the 
plans if there is some dteagreement.' 
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Held Experiences 

Arranging fieki experiences for inservice instruc- 
tors does not normedly pose a problem because the 
instructors have opfwtunities to plat^ for, practice, 
and perfect their teaching skills in carrying out their 
regular teacf^lng responsibilities. Opportun'rties for 
on-campus pieservfoe tempers to practtoe or 
demonstrate teaching conipetencies in an actual 
teaching situatfon prtor to student teaching or an in- 
temsh^ prc^rem may be quite Kmited, however. 

You may be able to expand these opportunities 
by taking advantege of teaching-teaming settings in 
colle^ cta^rooms. Teachers ntay, for example, be 
able to partfoipate in tfie instnictfon of some of ti)eir 
own and other technfoai subject-nnatter courses. 
Conskterabte oaution ^HHJid be exercte»ed. however, 
to avoki placing teachers in a completeiy foreign en- 
vironment that woufo yield invalid assessments of 
their abilities as te»^ers. 

Opportunities witiiln the college can be sought for 
teachers to demonstrate concepte. principles, or 
manipulative skills; to present information through 
the use of one or nwre types of audkjvisual equip- 
nr>ent and materials; or to assess student perfor- 
mance. Other opportunities to provkte assistance 
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shoukl be explored for their potential in developing 
teaching competence and in malting a contribution 
to the college instructor and the cla^. 

H ttie competency to be practiced Oi demonstrated 
requires sustained contact with and considerable 
knowledge of Uie students, these college teaching- 
learning settings would not, of course, be ap- 
propriate. In addition, assistance to your teacliers 
should never interfere with the normal progress of 
the college class. 

You can also encourage teachers to take advan- 
tage of the numerous opportunities to participate in 
instructional roles with community groups. Oppor- 
tunities to try out and practice a wide range of 
teaching skills are available with such community 
groups as Qir! Scouts, Boy Scouts, church schools. 
4-H Clubs, hobby clubs, avocatwnal night courses, 
and adult education courses. You need to b^me 
aware of such opp»iiiunitles in your community so 
that you can help your teachers take advantage of 
them as they pursue module learning experiences. 



Optional and Alternate Learning 
Activities 

Optional learning activities generally provide 
enrichment and reinforcement. Alternate activities 
are provided as substitutes for required acthirities 
which might be highly desirable but which may not 
be feasible In some setting in which the mcKlule will 
likely be used. As ttie resource person, you will need 
to use your knowfedge of the setting and of the in- 
dividuals' interests and needs and your professkmat 
{udgment in encouraging or sonwtimes requiring in- 
dividuais to pursue certain opttonal or alternate 
learning activities. Of cwrse, it is )xslt If you can lead 
the indivkiual to personally make the decisk)n most 
appropriate to the need and setting. 

Remember that additional, situation-speciftc op- 
tional learning activities are always af^>fopriate. You 
shouW supplement the nwdule activitl^ vtith 
readings, videotapes, slides, discussk>ns. and other 
resources that are especially appropriate to your 
teachers' n»8ds. to the setting, and to the instnjc- 
tiona! area. 



Assessing Teacher Performance: The Final Experience 



In the PBTE/CBSD modules, assessment of 
teacher progress is a continual process. Some of the 
feedback is provided by model answers or model 
critkjues. whtoh are immediately available to 
teachers ujx>n completion of a seff-evaJuatton activi- 
ty. Feedbojk is S'.metimes provided to instructors 
through some tyo? of checklist that they use 
themselves to eva'uite their lesson plans or other 
prwlucts. Additions 111', feedback is often piovided on 
at feast one lean-.irg experlerwe by one or more 
peers and/or the resource person. 

The real test comes, however, when the teacher 
reaches the final experience in which he or she must 
actually demonstrate ability to perlorm the given 
competency under real teaching circumstances. The 
final experience a^ places special responsibility on 
you, the resource person, as it is you who must make 
as objective and as fair a decision as possible about 
the teacher's Isvel of competence. 

Although the design of the modules helps in the 
objective assessment of performance, your profes- 
sional judgment must also be exercised in makir^ 
the final assessment. You m^sl also have the 
courage to insist that a teacher repeat a learning 
experience, or at least part of it, if in the final ex- 
perience, the teacher's performance has not been 
an effective (satisfactory) one. Of course, it is best 
to suggest that the teacher practice nore or prepare 
further prior to attempting the final experience if you 
can detect that he or she is not yet ready. 



Teacher Readiness 

Before arrangements are made for the teacher to 
demonstrate the competency in an actual leaching 
sttuatfon, you need to make an informed judgment 
about the individual's readiness. If you have been 
helping the teacher and monitoring his/her progress 
through the various learning activities, you shouki 
have a reaK)nabty good idea of the individual's 
likelihood of success. 

Before scheduling a final assessment, however, 
it is recommended that a short conference be held 
with the teacher to review his or her progress and 
evaluate his or her readiness by checking the 
teacher's performance on prevkjus learning ex- 
periences. This can l» done by reviewing the conv 
pleted self-checks, products developed, peer 
evaluations, and «> forth. You may ateo wish to orally 
quiz the instructor to assess his/her cognitive 
understanding of the concepts and principtes that 
are base to performing the- given competency in an 
effective manner. 

If other resource persons have also worked with 
the teacher, you may want to check with them 
regarding their reactions to the individual's 
readiness. Finally, you may want to ask the instnjc- 
lor to express his/her own feelings about how ready 
he or she feels. The amount of confidence expressed 
will often be a good indrcator of the Individ jal's at)ility 
to perfomn effectively. Wrth these kinds of inputs, ywj 
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should have no ditficuity in making a well-informed 
decision atx}ut the teacher's readiness. 

Arrangements to Be Made 

For interns, student teachers, or inservice instruc- 
tors, arranging for the final assessnwnt will usually 
be fairly easy. Except during vacation periods, 
numerous classroom, laboratory, and other teaching 
situations are usually readily available to them, it is 
mostly a matter of their deciding on the date. time, 
and place, and then arranging with their resource 
person to be present if necessary to observe and 
evaluate the performance. 

In the case of on-campus preservice teachers, 
however, you may need to make the nece^ry ar- 
rangements or, at least, to help make them. Thus, 
you will need to Identify nearby schools and teachers 
who would be able and willing to help provide the 
necessary opportunities. Another option, and in mo^ 
cases the preferred one, is to defer the final ex- 
perience until the individual starts student teaching 
or an intern experience. 

Once you r teacher have agreed on a 
mutually conv» , . it date and time, arrangements 
should be made with the appropriate personnel and 
through the appropriate channels. Often, previous 
arrangement for student teaching, observation ex- 
periences, and ttie like, win have already been made 
with the approval of local boards of education; the 
superintendent, principal, or vocattonal director; and 
selected vocational-technical teachers. The same 
established channels and procedures will normally 
be adequate for setting up final assessments. Once 
approval has been obtained, such arrangements are 
usually qutekly and informally made. 

The TPAF 

The Teacher Performanco A^ssment form 
(TPAF) is the last instrument in every module. It corv 
sists primarily of a series of process/prcKluct 
statements that identify the essential criteria to be 
used in evaluating the teacher's f^rformance. Each 
TPAF also has four other component: (1) directions 
for its use; (2) space for recording the teacher's 
name, the date, and the name of the resource per- 
son; (3) a rating scale; and (4) a statement describ- 
ing the expected lev^ of perfonnance to be achie\^ 
(see sample 13, p. 25). 

Each TPAF Is kJentfflod by module title, and each 
provkies directk^s tor its uso. On the left-hand side 
of the form is the list of performance components 
considered criticat to successful demon8tratk)n of 
the specif te competency in question. The number of 
performance components (or criterto) usuaHy ranges 
from a minimum of 10 items to as many as SO or 35 
items. 



On the right-hand side of- the TPAF, a level-of- 
performarrce scale Indfcates^the various ratings-— 
N/A, Atorw, Pa^, Fbw, Good, and Exc^lenf— that can 
be given for each item. In orcter to help ensure unifor- 
mity in the ratings used, the temis are defined as 
foltows; 

• N/A~The criterion was not met because it wis 
not applicable to the situation. 

• None— The teacher made no attempt to meet 
the criterion, although it was relevant. 

• Poor— The teacher is unable to perform this 
skill or has only very limited ability to perform 

it. 

• Fair— The teacher is unatole to perfonu this skill 
in an acceptable manner, but has some abili- 
ty to perform it. 

• Good—The teacher is able to perfomi this skill 
in an effective manner. 

• Excellent— The teacher Is able to perform this 
skill in a very effective manner. 

Observation/ Assessment 

The observation of teachers who are completing 
the final experience is one of the most important 
tasks you must complete. The final experience of 
each rrKXIule is the point at whteh the instructor is 
asked to "put it alt together"— to integrate the 
background knowledge, the proper attituctes, and the 
skills practiced in earlier learning experiences into 
a meaningful, realistic, and very effective ctemonstra- 
tion of competence. 

The instructor will, in nwst cases, have worked 
hard to prepare for this demonstration, and it is very 
important that you observe the total performance if 
at all pK>ssibte. At this ^int, you need to be an ac- 
tive listener/obserwr and as objective as possible. 

Although the specific situation and comf^tency to 
be demonstrated will influence the observation pro- 
cedure aixl the required length of observation, 
several guidelines are offered here to help ensure 
objective and fair observation: 

• Be thoroughly familiar with the objectives and 
content of the nwdule covering the competen- 
cy t>eing |»»rformed. 

• Be as familiar with the setting as poi^ibte. The 
more you krnw about fl^e school, the class, the 
students, and their regular teacher, ffie better 
^u will understend the environmental fecfors 
that might Influernje the teacher's perfonrona. 

• Be sure the instrvcfor knows in ad^^nce the 
criteria against whk:h his/her perfom^ance wi» 
t>e ass^ed. 

• During the dSservatfon, try to be as unobtrusive 
as possible so that the teacher and tfte students 
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are not affected by your presence to any great 
extent. 

• Renwmber alwa^ that you are observing the 
individuBi'e oerformance as a teacher, not the 
tndividuai as a person. 

• Try to (A>serve moie ttian orw performance dur- 
ing any given observaton period. Often, several 
competencies can be assessed durir^ one visit 
or even one class period. 

After the competency has been performed, you 
shouW complete the TPAF as soon as possible. You 
may also want the Instructor to f Ml out the same fonn 
at the none tfone as a kind of ^kese^iWTt A con- 
fierence should fioiiow con^>tetion of the TPAF so you 
can dfocuss with the tracher the various ratings 
given and the rrasoi^ for them. You should use tect 
and piDliBsslonal judgment in conducting the assess- 
ment o»ifBFen»». 

Teachers wHI, in some cases, be nervous about 
perfuming: their anxiety levels could be raised to 
an unnecMsarRy high degree by critical comments 
or a tack of encouraging remarks where they are 
deserved. It is your responsibility as a resource per- 
son to set the tone of the assessment conference 
so »s to ensure po^tive resufts in what, to n«any, 
be viewed m a very threatening situatton. it is an 



opportunity to really enhance the resource person- 
teacher relationship if properly handled. Above alt. 
strive for objectivity and fairness, while showing 
sincere concern for the instructor as a person. 

Recycling 

if a good job has been doiw in assessing each 
teadwr's reading for the final expertonce, there 
shouM be few cases in whteh a teacher does not 
achieve at least the mining level of competence the 
firet time he or she performs the skill. However, if 
the (^^cthre isi^sm^ of an indivkjuai's perfor- 
mance {ndk»tes that competence (at lei»t a Good 
rating on all appHcable criteria) has not been 
achieved, then you need to ask the instructor to 
recyde-^o r^}^ some of the module's learning ac- 
tivities, to complete opttonal enrichment acth^ltles. 
or to complete whatever spedal learning activities 
you mutually deem appropriate for removing the 
deficiencies. 

Before a teacher is asked to recycle, however, you 
shouU always carefully explain why you feel such 
action is professionally sound and necessary. 
Although recycling may seem to be harah treatment, 
in the tong run both the Instructir and the teaching 
prDf^ssk>n will be better off because of your in- 
sistence on quality. 
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Chapter III 

MANAGING THE ROLE OF THE RESOURCE PERSON 



Th8 management of a PBTE or CBSD program 
rests larg^ upon ycHJr shouictors as a r^urce per- 
son. In fact you are the individual who. In all 
likelihood, will make the program go. If you are to 
do an effective job in carrying out an the advising, 
helping, and evaluating mks of the n^urce per- 
son, men the management of this role Is a critical 
matter. You will need to be familiar with your 
PBTE/CBSD program procedures and the cont<»nt 
of the nKXiuies. You will also need to bmigax your 
time and keep adequate and sccurate recces. 

Getting Ready 

Your spedfk: role and responsibilities and the pro- 
cesses and piocedures for futfiliBig that role w8f vary 
depending on your PBTE/CBSD program design 
and stafHng ^ructure. Resident resoun:e persons 
working with teachers in a single institution, field 
re^rce persons workir^ «rtth teech^ in a number 
of ir^itutions, teacher educators, master teachers 
or lead instructors, industry trainers, and staff 
developers all need to be UBined for their roles as 
resource persons. 

How might you beconw knowledgeable about 
general program procedurss and modute cwitent? 
Weally, you would partfc pctte in a training workshop. 
The Center at Ohk> State and the Nationat Assoc^- 
tion of Trade and Technical Schools (NATTS) 
penodi<^ offer tndning workshops tor PBTE/CB^ 
resource persons. Some instftutons conduct their 
own resource person training programs. 

These training efforts nwy vary from a minimum 
of a two<day vwrkshop to a more h"^iy structured 
resource person training and GtevekH>nwnt program 
that uses modules and a seminar series to enhance 
resource perK>n skills on an ongoing besfs- Dtscus- 



SchcKluling 



Numerous schedu&tg concems nnjst be dealt with 
in order to fadHtale and enhance teachers' module 
work. You need to monitor module comptet^ to en> 
sure that timely progress is being masSe, You need 
to schedule your time so that you are avaSabie to 
work with te«^rs vyhen they need help. And you 
need to pit>vkfe some sort of procedure that wi alk>w 
and encourage teachers to work togeth' - on 
activities. 



sions with others who hsve bem\ trained and have 
Mrved as resound persons in using the PBTE/ 
CBSD materials can also be very effective. 

F^^uxjiess of who conducts the trabiii^. you need 
an understanding of (1) the organization and scope 
of the PBTE/CBSD module seriro. (2) the module 
structure, and (3) the procedures for modules. 
The first chapter of this guide and the appendix 
mtferials are fHwkted to help ^u devel^ this 
understanding. In addftton, you need to become 
famll^ wim the general twms i^d In ail modules. 
For ©xan^, the tenn leac^w" or /^Jrwcnor refers to 
the person who Is completing the module; the term 
stutiem refsis to the p«9on who receivm occufMh 
tional instructton in a secondary, postsecondaiy, or 
other fining program. 

You will also need to haw a thorough knovrtec^ 
of each of the module used in your program. The 
only way to gain this knov^^^ is to study eadi 
moduto. As you read through e«;h module, you 
^K>u(d make a list of afl the outskJe resources need- 
ed so you ran arrange to make them avaOatto to the 
teachers. It is extremely difficult to provide ef{scth« 
learning experiences for instructors if they do not 
hav® easy access to all the materials needed for 
each laming activity. 

It is essentiai that you are knowledge^>{e about 
the total PBTE/CBSD program, are totally familiar 
with the terms ut^ in each module, have studied 
ee^ rrnxJuHe to be u^. and hm^e ao^uired ^1 the 
resource matertals required in every learning activi- 
ty in each module. Without t^^se four elements, it 
wilt be extremely difficult for you to gukje a teacher 
through the PBTE/CBSD program. A superC-cial 
awareness of the content of each module is net 
enough. 



Modute Completion 

In the operation of a PBTE/CBSD program, one 
real difficulty Is the problem of competing the 
modules in a reasons^le perfod of time. The in- 
dependent study and 9elf-i>^ng a^^ects are corv 
siden^d to be ^engtiis of the program, but at some 
poM a leaclwr must be expected to have OHnpieted 
a specified number of cwnpetencies. 
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However, there Is a tendency for some teachers 
to pos^ne final a^essments and to allow un- 
completed modu^ to stack up. This poses serious 
fm>fatoms for toth you and the teacher; it soon 
becomes difftcult, if not in^osslbte, to schedule the 
needed performance as^ssments into the short re- 
maining period of time. You need to provide 
guidance to prevent this from becoming a serious 
problem. 

The PBTE/CBSD materials may be with both 
preservfee and inservtce Instmctors, and you must 
be aware of and sensitive to tfie differing re- 
quirements of these two groups. In scheduling time 
for module completion, it is important to consider the 
lndivk:luat instructor. 

A copy of the Module Worksheet (see sample 1 5. 
p. 32) is included in the StuOdnt Gtmie for in help- 
ing inetructors set goals for module co^ipietk)n and 
to assist in he»ping them move towa^J those goals. 
When a teacher has established reaSstk: target dates 
and documented them in writing, ttiese dates can 
serve as a motivattonal fof(^ for completing each 
module. 

Consultation Hours 

Generally, you will have responsibilities other than 
monitoring the PTBE/CBSD program. Therefore, a 
vitally important aspect to consi<^r is the schedul- 
ing of your time. Since teachers can complete 
modules on an individualized basis and at their own 



pace, it becomes important In the management of 
time that you have some control. If not, you are like- 
ly to find every working hour of every day devoted 
to advising, evaluating, and gukJing teachers. 

Consequently, you need to provide instmctors with 
a specific schedule of times when you an? availabto 
for consultation or advice, in the event that more 
than one person is Irving as resource person, time 
should be scheduled In such a manner that there 
is a resource person available throt^hout each work- 
ing day. This maintains the concept of individuafiza- 
tk>n and setf-p»;lng In that assistance is available 
to teachers at all times and they can thus get the 
help or feedback they need when they need it. 

It must also be noted that, in every module, the 
final experience always takes place in an actual 
teaching ^uatk^n with resource person assessment. 
A scheduling scheme for both resource persons and 
teachers to use in anwiglng both indivWual consulta- 
tions and observattons of performance is an impor- 
tant pha»» in the managen^nt of a PBTE/CBSD 
prc^ram. 

Sample 16 is suggested as a possible device to 
use in scheduling your time. Posting a schedule, 
sucn as the one shown in sample 16, in a location 
accessible to all teachers allows them to schedule 
a meeting with or an observatfon by a resource per- 
son as necessary. 



SAMPLE 16 



CONSULTATION SCHEDULE 



Hours Avall^le 



Hetource Person/ 

1 n It Mltii M 



JoeStaeie 




Time 



IntMVBiS 



15 min. 
15 min. 
15 min. 
15 mIn. 



Mary Waish 

(TniMng Ceiner) 



15 mln. 
15 mIn. 

15 mfn. 

16 m^. 



Harry Androws 
(itoNiscMi Saf^)f 
^figb School Vbe. 

sm 



20 mIn, 
20 min. 



ERIC 
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Peer Group Activities 

When a teaming activity call? for the involvement 
of peers (usually 1-5 persons), problems can arise 
in ensuring that peers are a^^ilable when and whei« 
needed and are prepared to participate. One solu- 
tion to this problem is to use sign-up sheets on the 
scheduling board in a resource center or training 
center. Using this approach, an individual who is 
ready for the involven^t of peers in a learning ac- 
tivity puts up a s^n-up sheet listing his/her name, 
the modute number, and the learning exf»rience 
he/she ts ready to pursue. A suggested date and 
time should al^ \^ shovm. 

For example, if the individual is ready to 
demonstrate a manipulative skiH to a group of peers, 
as suggested in Learning Experience 11 of the 
module Demonstrate a Manpufa^ SkW, the sign- 
up sheet might read as follows: 

Module Learning (Demonstrate a 
C-19 Experiem^lV Manipulative Skill) 

Suggested Time 
Sue Black Monday, October 10 
1:00 p.m. 

Peers (often individuals who are pursuing the 
same modute) may then add their nanres to the list, 
indicating alternate times if they cannot be available 
at the time suggested. When the required number 
of peers is signed up, with a time agreed upon, the 
next individual ready for peer involvement would 
start a new slgnnip sheet for that teaming ex- 
perience. Each small group would then schedule ad- 
ditional meetings, If needed, to complete the peer 
Interaction need^ by all n>embere for that teaming 
experience. 

This approach places nwre responsibility for team- 
ing on the individual. It also makes it possibte for ^u 
to coordinate activities and to be available when 
n^ed. If you use this approach, you may find it 
necessary to do some scheduling of your own to en- 
sure that no one is negtected and that e^^ryone has 
the needed opportunities for interaction with peers. 

A variation of this approach would be for you to 
kJentify all the teaming experierK»s suggesting or 
requiring peer invohfement and then to schedule 
specific time btcK^ks for e&ch peer activity, with a 
specifiMi numtor of sign-up stots fc^ presenters and 
observers allotted for each time bkxA. Teachers 
wouM then place their own narms in the ai^^mpriate 
stots as they berome n^ady for the teaming ex- 
perience specffied. You can help ensure adequate 
peer group parttctpation if. v^en nKKiutes are being 
used within a course structure, you require that each 
teacher participate in a specific number of peer 
groups. 



Large- and Small-Group Activities 

Another aspect of resource jMrson management 
is the scheduling of instructors for group instructfon^ 
Tlw PBTE/CBSD program provides cq^portunities for 
you to schedute large-group Instruction and small- 
group discussion sessk>ns. 

The use of large^roup instruction will be most 
successful if several instriK^rs are working on a 
specifted set of nxxiutes. A large^roup meeting can 
provide opportunittes tor you to pre^t information 
not included in a nrKxiute and for teadiers to d^u^ 
and resolve problems being encountered in the 
modules. A number of teacher que^ions and con- 
cerns can be clarified In these meetings. 

In the eariy stages of a PBTE/CBSD program, it 
is extremely helpful to schmjute targe-group 
meetings on a daily basis for 30- to 60-minute 
periods. After tour or five of these dally sessions, 
regular terge-group meetings couid be scheduled 
(e.g., once a week) until the program ends. 

Caution shouki be exercteed regarding the poten- 
tial owruse of large-group meetings. There is a 
tendency on the part of sorr» re^nirce persons to 
revert to the rote of presenter of Infbmiation and for 
the large^roup discussion sessions to become a 
primary instructional N«hk:te. This places a dual toad 
on teachers: r^ular class requirenrents plus com- 
pletfon of modules, if tfiis Is altewed to (x^cur, re- 
actions to the dass and to the PBTE/CBSD program 
will certainty be less then positive. 

The use of snratl^nHip diecwslmis is another 
effective means of daritying points that are not ctear 
to teachers. In the^ se^ions. two to five (or more) 
teachers can ^nd a short time discussing some 
issue or Issues with you. You should recognize the 
in^rtance of the^ informal ^i^k>ns wth teachers. 
The interpersonal communlcafion they provide can 
prove to be extremely valuable in the smooth opera- 
tion of a PBTE/CBSD program. 
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Record Keeping 



Teacher prt^ress ttirough the modules must be 
monitored and documented. Thus, you must 
^steibfish and maintain a record-keeping system that 
i^ovides for indicating when each teaming ex- 
perience is completed, as well as the date of the finai 
performance in each module arrd the level of per- 
formance achieved. 

It is suggested that you organize a notebook in 
which you can record each teacher's progress on 
each module. Copies of the Personal Progress 
Record form (see sample 14, p. 30) are provided in 
tiie Sludl^f Gti^ and can to u^ for ycHjr progress 
rerords as well as for the teacher's own records. 

The Vocattonal Teacher Competency Profile 
shown on pp. 45-46 of this guk^e can also be used 



both as a record of instructor progress and as a 
device for explaining your program to teachers- 
Modules that are to be completed in your program 
can be identified on the chart, perhaps by 
highlighting them with a marker. Then, upon com- 
pletion of each module, the competency rating can 
be entered in the small box providwl on the chart 
for each module title. 

It may be helpful to you to document group prog- 
ress as well. This can help you in scheduling group 
activities. Sample 1 7 is suggested as a means of in- 
dicating group progress through the PBTE/CBSD 
program. 



SAMPLE 17 



PROGRESS CHART 



CouiB0/Profinim Tttle 



Modules Completed 




B-7 



C-3 



M 




















m 
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Improving Your Skills as a Resource Person 



The instructors in your program should be ex- 
pected to assume a professional responsibility to 
continually improve, perfect, and expand their 
te£K;h{ng skills, tt is necrosary that you as a resource 
person serve as a role model and also continually 
seek ways to improve, perfect, and expand ^r 
resource person skills. 

Experienced resource persons often find that they 
can Improve their effectiveness t>y further develop- 
ing their obsenrationaf and recording skills, 
conferencing skilte, and evafuatkm skills. Other 
areas of need may include learning to use vkleotap- 
ing equipment skHifuKy, to schedule and coordinate 
activlifes mors efficiently, and to mana^ peer group 
activities more ef^tfvefy. 

You may ne«i to aggressively pursue oppor- 
tunities to further devetop your resource person 



skHls. Although for nK>st resource persons no set pat- 
tern of opportunities exists, an array of potential 
sources shoukJ be explored. Some PBTE/CBSD pro- 
grams have a fomtal resource person training 
program. 

Help with nwny of the above topfcs may also be 
available through outside workshops and seminars, 
university course wtHl(, In-hot^ wortehq^s address- 
ing problems and concerns of the PBTE/CBSD pro- 
gram, and one-to-one contact with and observatton 
of other i^ouns persofvs. And, of course, indivkiuai 
reading and study of professional resources 
always appropriate. 

The list of re8C»in» i^rson do's and don'ts ^lown 
in sample 18 provides a concise summary of key 
points that are important in successfully fulfilling the 
role of res(Hjrce person. 
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SAMPLE 18 

RESOURCE PERSON DO'S AND DON'TS 



DO 

£mA»i WAT mrE/(»^ is 

U8£ 11« MODULES AS AN AID 

m»Hm&nm}^mfn rm modules 
EXPecrrma«Ei^^^TO used mip 

MCXilli^tE/^^ 

PROVIDE FliiQUeiT f^WCK TO 
1lA<»^ 

SIBIVE if^ OBJSC^ ASSesaHENT 

ALLOW OlFmVEhrr l£/M«NI«3 
SltL^ 

AUXMf iB^OHilS TO PROGRESS AT 

wmamnm 

FAaLITATE PB&i QBOUS^ DISCU8SK)NS 
TRAM fMSJ) RESOURCE PBOPLE 

Sltnnf till IfiSSOtcRCE I^GRSQA^ mO£ 

S0¥i^ AS Al^tfiSOR, ICLP6R, AM!) 
ASSEIG^ 



DON'T 

«)UST oivE OUT snoxiwr G(/«)0 

RELY TOTAUY CHa THS ftlK30ULC8 
f=ORQET YCHIRT&^ii^^F^ UNIQUE 

EXPBEfT im mxmMS TO BE SELF- 
limRl^^nONAL'^'mEY ABE »K>T 

TBi^llEACma^ tOI^^ ALOI^ 

io»K>f«E H^s^^fldUM. ta^^^* 

!^)S . •. ;-• 
LETTEACI«RSm^N(0DULE8 BY 

LEAVE E^^Bm»^ TO ti^ TEACHERS 

RELY a^iii^mwtm PAPERwy^o- 

PEIi(G|» tESI^ 
EXI^n'TV) ACHtii^^C^^ 

ffliouttc 1^ s^Muns AcnvrnES of 

EVER^HC 
EXPB^m TO ACHSV^ COiy»»ErENCE 
AT THE SAME T^ 

tl^^O^TO TOGETHER 
BYTMOm^ViS 

L£AV^ AtJL Al»)Ai^M@<it8 TO WE 

l«HB$yKST\^iB {*lil^AiAT10ll OF 
^J>^|P$t]|fT Pi^Cpi^ 

EXPiCTMC^EMkai^^^ 

u^jifi^oncf^^^^ 
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Appendix A 



DEVELOPMENT OF THE <»ilTER'S 
PBTE/CBSD MATERIALS 



Development of the PBTE/CBSD materials in- 
volved four major phases: (1 ) identification of impor- 
tant teaching competencies (initial research base), 
^) development and testing of cunlcular materials. 

(3) dissemination and impi^nentation activities, and 

(4) additional research and development, plus revi- 
sion of the ori^nai cun^lar materials. Th^ 
phases are shown in diagram form in sample 19. 

Phases 1 -3 resulted in the putiiication of the 100 
modules in the or^nal PBTE/CBSD series. Phase 
4 resulted in the put>liCBtion of an addittonai 32 
PBTE/CBSD modules, as welt as revision of the 
original 100 modules for incremental release in 
ond edition form. 

Original PBTE/CBSD Series 

Initial research base (384 compMendes). VJork 
began with two research projects d^gned to i<fen- 
tify and verify me competencies important to 
vocationai-techniceU teachers resfK>n^ble for 
secondary and two-year pos^condary programs. 
Approximately 1 ,100 vocational-technical teachers, 
supervisors, and teacher educators were involved 
In this identification/verification effort. 

First, the performance elements (competencies) 
important to teaciwrs in comrentiona] vocationai- 
technicai education programs were identified and 
verified. Conventional programs were defined as 
McxHidary arKi tmhyrar posteecondary ptsgrams in 
seven service areas: agricultural education, 
busing and office education, mariceting and 
distributive education, health occupations education, 
home economics education, technical ^ucation, 
arKJ trafto and industriai mjw»Uion. 

SecofKi, the perfomian(» eiemente (osmpeten- 
cies) important to teacher-coonfinators in coop- 
erative education programs were identified and 
verified. The cooperative ediK»tion programs in- 
cluded ^hoae availabie trough off-farm agrteuiturai 
programs, wage-earning Irome economics pm- 
grams, office oc^}pmk)fw programs, mariceting and 
distribution programs, special needs programs, and 
ani industriai programs. 

The perfomrmnce ^ments in each case were 
identified through occupational analysis, starting 
with a literature search and then using introspection 
end interview techniques. The performance 
elements were then verified through national critical- 



incident studies and ratings proved bf panels of 
expert. 

teachers in convemtkmal programs, 237 per- 
fonnam» eiemente were inltialiy identified and 
clustered by staff into ten categ(»1es. A 21 -member 
(Mjiel of educau>rs reiiKasentfi^ all seven service 
areas and 19 sta^ c»nfinned ttie reievmK^e of the 
ten categories, and panel ratings incNctfed that— 

• 94 percent of the performance elements 
represented (xmnmn cwnpetsndes (those 
r»eded by tochers in two o- nx^e tf» seven 
service areas studied), and 

• ^ of tiie pertemmmm eiemmts were impor- 
tant 10 tet^lw succe^. 

The national «iti^il4ncktent survey verified the inv 
portence of me ^ performance elements and iden- 
tified an additional 30 importent perfomiance 
etements that needed to be added to the tist—a total 
of 256. 

For teachers in cooperathre education pro- 
grams, 385 performance eiemente (including those 
from the prevtous stuc^ were initiaily identified by 
staff. Rating provided the 300 teach^invohred 
in the critical-im^nt study (50 te«:hers in each of 
the 8b( cooperative program areas) indicated that— 

• 92 percem of the performance eiemente 
represented corrwmi c(»ip^em^s, and 

• 385 performance eiemente (100 percent) were 
Important te teroher-cooidinater success. 

The final step in this phase invohred merging the 
resutts from the two resell snjdies, whi(^ pro- 
duced a list of 390 performance elements. The list 
was then refirted to eliminate di^^^tkm, produchig 
a final list of 384 perfomiance eiemente, or com- 
petmicies. clustered into ten professional categories 
(see appendbt B). Finally, a eet of performance- 
orioTted general (^3|ecfi^.^»ch specifying the tasi( 
and the general criteria fbr evaluating a teacher's 
perfonnance of the stated task, was developed. 

Development of mmlcttlar matartels. Following 
the competency identification/verification f^mse, 
worit was initiated te develop the curriculffi^ materials 
needed to provide trainir^ In me comi^iwy amas 
identified. The curricuiar mater^s ww produced 
in the form of modules (individual ieiu-ning 
pacitages), each of which had as ite base one or 
more of thte 384 competencies, thus providing solid 
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SAMPLE 19 



PHASES OF THE PBTE/CBSD 

DEVEtOPMENT 






I 



CoorcHmrtw Performanc« 



Merge and CtustM' Required Performance 
Eioiiwntt (t^tagoitea A->l) 



COOpM'BllVB DtfV^l^miBIII 
Of fnTOfOiyp© MOCRlfBB 



tftihwvlty of Mf w oiirt 
The 9Mwmt CmmfOSU 



Paychwnetfte Refinement 




Cpndt»t Preliminary 




(^suttam Module 






Testing 




Reviews 



Revise liloduies 



ties j 



Conduct Advanced 
Testtng 



Refine liodules 

--4-- 



Dissemination and 
ImptanentaftH) 



Matertats PidAalMMi 
l»y AAVtIi 



i 



Analysia of 
Teiarher Bole 



Sendi^ Students WKh 
Special/Exceptionai Needs 
(Catsgt^L) 



RttkiTealfng 



Anidyslaof 
Teacher Role 



Assisting Students in improving 
Thetf Basic Skttls (Category M) 



Fleft! Testing 



Aiudysisof 
Tester (tote 



Combat PrcAiems of Student 
Chemical ttoe (Module E-10) 



FleM Testing 



i^iaiyslsof 
Teaclier Role 



^nfMmnenting (^petency^aaed » FleWTeMIng | 
Ediwatten (Caitegory K) * ■ — ^ — ^ 



AfMityBfsof 
Traohor Rolt 




T^achlf^ Aifciits 
(Catogory N) 




FMit Review 
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a^urance that the module objectives represented 
the important ^klits actually rweded by vocational- 
technical teachers. 

To further ensure that the materials would reflect 
teachers' actual needs and would tm WMi^ptable to 
the fieid, the module developnwnt process was 
structured to ptovide maximum involvement of peo- 
ple actively engaged fai vocationai-terihnica) teacher 
preparation. Faculty writing teams at two universities 
(Oregon State University and the University of 
Missouri-Columbta) drafted the initial set of 
modulec. with a Center ^ff mmr^^ tm site at each 
university t? facilitate the devetopmentel effort and 
ensure th&t mcuity from M service arras were 

A : igorm s system of mocMa development, review, 
and revtekin was fottowed to et^ra quality oxitroi. 
Responsibility for devi^opfng the pr^oosed 123 
modiires was divided between the two universittes. 
After a gh«n module was drafted and approved by 
fecutty at one site, the rmxluie was forwarded to 
faculty at the ottier site and to Centor steff for review 
arKl critique. A synthesis of rev»ws was then 
developed, and each modute was revised by Center 
staff on that bas^. in some ca»9s, revision in wived 
combining modules; as a result, tiie set of mater^te 
prepared for initial testing included 118 nuKluies. 

PreHmin^ tettlng and revision. Initial testing 
of the mo(&ties was carried out at Oregon Stete 
Univen%, the University of M^souri-Columbla, and 
Tempte University. Each of the 118 modules was 
u^ by a minimum of ten pre^rvlce and/or tnser- 
vice vo(»t^al-(echnicai t^idters at one or more of 
the test sites. Reaction forms wbtb completed by 
each teacher for each modute used and by each 
resource person (e.g.. faculty member or master 
teacher) for eiffih module admini^ered. in addition, 
in-depth taped intervievra vmre ccHKlucted writh 
teachers aid resource perBor» for a sampling of the 
modules tested in order to clarify the written re- 
actions and gain additfonaf tee(fi)aci(. 

Cof^rrent with the preliminary te^ng effort, 
psychometric refinement of the (^jectives and 
c^se^sment devices for ei^ modute ««s carrted out 
by the California Testing Bureau of McGraw-Hili. In 
additfon. several modules covering ^tecialaed sidtis, 
as well as several {»t^o^ of moduies, wore 
reviev^ and critiqued indepenctent consultants 
and sub|ect-matter experts to ensure accuracy and 
constancy. 

Based on alt this feedback, it was determined that 
major rev»k»i was needed and that it $N}uld involve 
the following tasks: 

• Improving arKl expanding the directions within 
each module 



• Sequencing modute activities and materials 
from front to back in order of use, rather than 
presentii^ all the actMty directions f^ and ap- 
pending the matffllais 

• MsMng each modute esMntialiy seif<c<mtained 
by developing infonnatfon sheets to cover all 
essential information, rather than referring the 
us&r to outvote references 

• Providing alternate activities each time a ieanv 
ing activity required the use of peers in order 
fo aifow for ttie ttmt stmie users might not 
have ready acc^ to pMrs 

• Providing c^Jtonal activities for enrtehnwnt pur- 
pose and to eAUsm the laming exFteriem^ to 
be more OE»lly «iapled to meei indi^uai 
needs 

• Adding gra;^ symbols to help gukte the user 
in workir^ through a modute 

• Recombining sonte etemente and modules to 
form mors sutKStantive comp^ency clusters and 
improve articutetion among modules 

Each module was revised iscordingly by Center ^alf 
in pr^ratk»i for advanced testir^. and the resulting 
set of materials included 100 modutos. 

Advanced testing and refinement. Advanced 
t^ng erf ttte 100 modules wfis conducted at 18 sites 
representing a wkte range of geographic areas and 
settings, as wefl as several different program struo- 
tures. FWdbacfc was gatftered from each indMdual 
using the modules and each rssource person 
gukiing modute use. Over 2,000 pre- and inservice 
tochers and over 250 r^ouroe persons partidpated 
in the te^ng. The resultir^ showed tiie 
modules, in ^rteral, to tte h^iy effective in help- 
ing both pre- and inservice teachers to devebp the 
specified competencies. 

FoSowing advanced testing, each modute was 
refined in preparatfon for pubtfoation. Few sub> 
stentive changes were necessary, and most re>^n 
invohted polishing and editirtg. Subsequent publica- 
tion by the Anterfoan Association for Vocational 
instructional Materials (AAVIM) provided the fotfow- 
tng additional nKKfute impmvantente: 

• Several cKiditionaiillustratfons were included in 
each nftodute. 

• Expianat<^ material common to ail modutes 
was moved to the inskie betk cover of each 
nwdute. 

• Cofor was used to identify each category, and 
color screening was used to highlight samples 
and enliven tite illustrations. 

• Modute content was typeset. 

• Modules were saddle-stitohed and three-hole 
punched; pa^s were perforated for easy 
removal. 
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The Expanded Series 

AfMttkmal remr^ «id development. Four 
new duties of vocationai-technical teachers ware pin- 
pointed in the years following the envelopment of the 
original PBTE/CBSD sertes Specially, it became 
clear that additional training materials were needed 
to emU^ vocmkinal-technicai tew^hers and other 
trainers to do the foKoMrtng: 

• install and manage training programs embody- 
ing the principles and concepts of competency- 
based education (CBE) 

• Create ^ming environments that are accessi- 
ble. cu»x>mnK>dating, and ^uitaljie in meeting 
the instructional ne^s of students with 
special/exceptional needs 

• Integrate the teaching and reinforcen^nt of 
basic skiUs into tti^r regular instruction 

• Plan and carry out instruction appropriate for 
adult l^uners 

In additfon, teachers now needed help in teaming 
to txmtxA proUems of student chemical use. 

In order to develop the materials needed in these 
areas, staff convened a series of panels of 
vocationaMechnicai educators with expertise in each 
of the areas ic^ntifiad. Panel members used a 
DACUM consensus workshc^ approach to identify 
tite teacher competencies needed for each area. The 
competencies were then verifted and clustered for 
materials development purposes. The results of this 
research ¥ven» as foiiows: 

• Category K: lmf>leinenting CBE— A ten- 
member DACUM panel identified 83 conipeterh 
ties for this duty area; this competency list was 
merged with a list produced as part of an eariier 
study, and a final list of 84 competencies was 
produced and ^rarified (»e a|E^>endix C). The 
competence were cii^red into six functional 
areas for materials ai>vekH»nent purposes. 

• Category L: Serving Students with 
Speclal/Exceptionai Needs— A series of 
DACUM pan^s was convert for (»mpetency 
identification. Each i^nel contained 8-1 1 ex- 
perts in serving one type of special/exceptional 
needs group: f^sons enrolled in programs 
nontraditional for their sex, adults requiring 
retraining, persons with limited English profi- 
ciency; members of racial/ethnic minority 
grou|», urt»n/njra} ec(»ionHcally dbadvantag- 
ed» gifted and talented, mentally retarded, and 
sensory and physically impaired. 

Eight separate lists were produced, with a total 
of 716 very spotific performance elements. A 
nine-member panel then reviewed tiie lists to 
identify common elements. As a result, the eight 
lists were rmrged and refined, and the resuitit^ 
of 380 performance elements was sent out 



for verification. Clustering and s^thesis of 
those elemants produced a listing of 50 com- 
petencies (see appendix D), vyhich were 
uttimat^y clustered into 13 functional areas for 
materials development purposes. 

• Category M: Aaeisling Stmtente In Improv- 
ing Their Basic Sidlls— A nine-member 
DACUM panel identified a 1^ of ^ competen- 
ce fcxr thte duty area; tiiis osmpetency list viras 
refined by staff, and a final list of 85 competen- 
cies w^ prtKfu(^ and verifl^:! (we sp[>endix 
E). The compe^ncles wrere cli^ered into six 
functional areas for materials development 
puqx^s. 

• Category N: Teaching Adults—A nine- 
member DACUM panel identified a list of SO 
competerK^s for thte duty area; tills competen- 
cy list was refined by staff and verified by 
experts in the field (see af^ndix F). The com- 
petencies were clustered into six functional 
areas for nmtertots deveN^n»nt purj^ses. 

• Module E-10: Combat Problems of Student 
Chemical Use—A seven-memt>er DACUM 
panel identified a list of 52 very specific perfor- 
mance elements for ihte task; the list was re- 
fined by staff, and a firud list of 47 performance 
elements was produced and verified. Cluster- 
ing and symhesis of tfwse etements jHoduced 
a listing of four ^»nnpetencies (see apperwiix G). 

Once devek)ped by staff and selected consultants, 
Module E-10 and ti^e modules in Categories K-M 
vtew field tested at 20 institutions (indudbg second- 
ary schoc^, two-yeffi- pc^^KXMidary in^tutkms, and 
four-year coll^^universities) in 17 Btatss and 
Canada. The nxxiules in Category N were subjected 
to extensive fiekl review and critique. The materials 
were then revised, and the resulting 32 modules 
were delivered to AAVIM for publication and 
distiibutfon. 

RevMiHi of tlw origiraal wries. Many of the 1 00 
nvxiuies in the original series are in second edition, 
as is this gui(fe. User feedt>ack from extensive 
rmKiule use, as well as the passes of time, called 
for the updating of the content, r^ources, and ii- 
liistietkms in the c^nal mat«ials. in at^i^, some 
revisions were necessary In order to make the 
original materials more (insistent with the content 
of the 32 new module devekHTed. Finally, effori was 
made to rmxiify the terminology somewhat in order 
to make the contert more appitei^ to the wide 
range of settings In wNch occupational instructors 
and ?rain«^ are being ixepared. 

Articulation among competerwy lists. As each 
new duty area (Categories K~N) or o^petency ar^ 
(Module E-10) was analyzed, the DACUM panelists 
were asked to identify competencies that (1) were 
unique fo the ci being analyzed, (2) were of critical 
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importance to effective teacher performance in that 
area, end/or (3) required an approach or application 
that was signt^ntiy different from that u^d by the 
"t^ular" vocational4echnic»I teacher. As a result, 
there is some overlap among the comp^ency lists 
In appendices B-F. 

Howe\w, in the deveHn^ment of the new modutes 
and in the revision of the original 100 nK)dul^. care 
was taken to avoid larg^-scaie repetition of content. 
Content was presented in depth in only one module, 
ff that same content needed to be co>mred in another 
module, it was presented only as a reminder, and 



the reader was refen-ed through a footnote to the 
module that is the primary source of that informa- 
tion. Or. it was prewnted only in terms of Its unique 
appiicattons relative to the specific skill in que^ion. 

Training for Module Use 

Joint d»semlnatton and training activities are corv- 
ducted by Center staff in cooperation with the 
publisher (AAVIM) and numerous user instituttons. 
firms, and agencies. 
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Appendix B 



MASTER UST OF PERTORIIANCE ELEMBITS 

FOR MODULE CATEGORIES A-^ 



A. Program Planning, Development, 
and Evaluation 

Z tdenWy »w 9»cqraphi<ad Bsr9s in tyhtch a ocwnmvntty w- 

Otetifai admliMsli atJ v» J^yrovtf for conducting a oonww- 
nItytuiyBjfL 

A. SoWt flMl st an c e of the v o cag o na i oducaflon pgfscmt^ 
from the »tar»aepertni<mftnd^Ofimi¥er^ 
a oonumaii^ atavas^ 

& Arfayta xte t^c o ff TO iniiyatfnigyra a twtetslofa^nBedj^ 

6. Qowdt file ohaiitiMf ^ eonuRafca to Utantny afaa ^n- 
l^to)wa Id be conlM^tacI ^ a GOfwntf^ty aufvoy. 

7. CDf«ftrilftelociycl^^theU8L £mp l <ym a itf 8ervtePto 
oto&^ i ntoi ma ttowon m a i ip ow et-tB^ 

B% Pawuacla labof lapi'ewntoitwj Id pattte^wte ^ a coywiHH 
nHysimqf. 

9. ^wcrfve the aUi9iUi|} csontfniftQa ^ poncHictl^ig a convflni* 
i>ftysur¥ey. 

tOL dDciutt taBCtiefa and gultfanca paiaoniiol to paiUclpate In 

oomhid^ a eofimui^ aufvey. 
11, &AtM^ comtmii^Qi^on with an^loyar in^wsenfetlm 

wtto wis to ln»p<¥ad In a wrampiltjf 8uivb)c 
tZ Deiteaptanof actMfaafDrtheawvay^lBff tof<rik>wm 

contfiMStb>9 a oonniHin^ amvay. 

ia FiMdam the piapoaas and od|ecthrMi <^ a commta^ 
auniey, 

14 Oit«nttheavn«y9taffloth^dii^mKlfa^>ontft^o»l^ 

ooOBcUng ocscupatisnari data. 
11 Direct atoidenia hi the €0)lectton of d^ for a community 

9un«y. 

i€l CotNNrtOGCupatkmddi^fimiMT^IeymU^kit^^ 
tiontf editP J t ion needs. 

17. C^sctatiicNNitocoi^atfontfln^faatclatatol^^ 
tiofiaf education needai 

ia Recommend a vocation^ adue^cm progrm tased on 
the fIndSnga of a oommiii% 8tm«y, 

18. Dlaasmbiala the findings of a oomn^mityaonrtiy^ 

20. identify 9ie fole and function of the adviaofy comii^ttee. 
21* &l^)lleh the cdtGfia for aetocUon of the advisofy comfit 
tee fnemtata. 

22. 01^8^ achoolbcmfautfioriKation for ofgsi^^tf^ advi- 
sory oommttlea. 
21 &3ilak% administmthie approval of ^aatocM advisory 



24 Puhficte to the school and oonvmmlty the esti^lshmwit 
the acMvMy commttteBi Ha mantbefs^ and Ha fitfKllon. 
2& Orient tfte advisory cottw ri ttee m embers to their rote and 
fMKtlon, 

2B. Pian the wnua? ependa to be oonstde^ed by tfie advisory 
oofftfnHtaap 

27. Cdnmmloalelhedi^p^aea.«idagencteformeadviaory 
coimiitlas mcMrfinga lo aR paraona oonoamad. 

28l tnvfta feeourcepecaonaafhooMi provide conauHationaar- 
vloa to attend the advfsoiy commlttae meeflms. 

28. Sefve as fiie Ralsoo for tfw adviaofy oonunlttse and fiie 
aonoci awninisiiauOit 



30l Assist In the Mentlftcalten of the achoofls vocsattonal e<to- 

citfofi purposes and fpoal^ 
31. Oelsm^ IhB occufi^lona for wfilch tiaNng is to be 

o9eied In tfie voosl^twl education propivn. 
8Z CwiftAtfieadvleoryoDmmfttee Hi fuming animfyalsf^ 

VI oocn^safion. 

33l Afw^oop ^ tlo ns wi t h t>» tfaafartai i c eirfemptoyars and 

liixN^ rspresaniatfvsa. 
34 ld^4ffy the ompelsnoies needed for en^^ an oocu- 

p^lon. 

3& Psaci^ tt>e occtip a tto iMtf ^OTdards of peft onna noe fo^ 

aaifll wBR m mn WMi wpU UUtu 

3a Assist In affflbiggsmalol^ectlMe for the vocabontfedu- 

GSMm fwgnutt offsilniia. 
37. P svet opvoc«iona»e<to»ttenq|foringsbycto«er^ 

seQuenclnQ islsled taalsk 
aa Idsrn^ the imowladge end attmicterstri^ for the per- 

fonnanoa of easf) task fwduded ^ a vooationa} educalton 

ofleflnp. 

39. IMHte student peilDi mam » oi^setim for the vocafional 
educstton dlestng. 

40. Omult the isdvlaofy oo mw IttB B in devetoping a fong* 
nsige program pitn for vocatlonat education, 

41. f^swifim te n gHfa n gs nesda lor 9m oftorfi^ of the voce* 
tional e duo s t i on proipien. 

42 ^ledfy the lonp^anoe fae^, aqt^menl, and aupfriy 

neooa lor me vocammai spiwaDon program, 
4a A^ in the pmpari^ of a tonp-fange buc^ for the 

vooabonaf e du ca ti on ^pip'am. 
44 ktoittfymeJong-rang^naectoforempioyingfocultyfcM^ 

vocational e^ieatton fmipeni 
4a A8sMlnpieparlnQthelohgH«ngepfO0rampl8nforvooa* 

uonai effinSBsan. 

4a Anidyie oont^aitf foeoiMip b ifo r m a tion on the fHaee* 

mer^ enqi^oymenl. and triMi^ ^tus ^ each ^aduate of 

the vocatkMU^ eduction program, 
47. ttyt^nf^yvHjpfbdaffomem^oyeraofi^aduateaoftfie 

voc rt ion al eduoebon ptyogram. 
4a Determine the reasons ^idents leave me vpoabonatedu* 

ceHon program. 
4B. Reviesr ei^wvteofy eveluatfon n^>ofts for aaaessing ^ 

voddkHM^ educafion program. 
Sa Assassme fetovaniy ofgievocslten^eduoiaionoiertn^ 
51. Msen^rals a mtrmnaiy of the vooatfomf education pi^ 

grm wwkMon to a^i^^e^itora. advlaory o o mml tt s e 

membem. end msn^we of the boerd of educatton. 



B. Irwtructiofial Pfanning 



sa Ra^dewr qeneral ol^srthy * ^or the v ocat i onal educabon 
offsrIngSt 

sa flavleaf student peittoi nianue objecthwe deielopod tor the 
vocational eduoatfe n offsrings. 

54 SeQuenoe student perfofnianoeoibjectlves for en ofNH'(n9 
In the vooabonal a^ieaflon {Ho^wn. 

sa Dstem^ne student needs end Maiesta* 



8CH^^CaN^J.Cobe0efae..M^Qff?A^ ¥.O^i0fafOt#cthrtSS-$Bfir (Columbus, 

OH: The Oentar lor Voctfionaf Education, The Ot^ State Ui^versMy, 1872).SeeappenifixA.p. 47, for ade^lonal Intenmtoi on the caa mp rtency iden- 
tuioation piocese. 
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SB. Wte oontwit oy^ip 6^ A ui^ 

Ml OitonirtfWfipoiipsndHidMcNiiyivwtifipftKpofiflnoosi^ 
61. S>iict ifwrthodt of <vrti i>i h n ftmHnt p & fwt twnoB 

aasiiictiMriifisiMii^ 

6^ PlWi 0MI Mroclucten of s fiiioii. 

8ft Ptan ttw wnuniiy oitt losioii 

06. 2Mitl iiii th u tf> 9f 9M^Mdlbig mfdom* sMnnwtt of 
flp60ffl6 fltelBllt pwflDfviMraB nf>)<ictlwUi 

TtX Oblilfi lw MM>ok> mHianca, «id pSher Imtfmcttonal 

72. A6S0fiM9 00fi8i^Mlil9 mppffw for tnstiwIiDiud 
79L Dovotopor^intf InstfuetfonidiniM^ 

74 tm^mM^ 

7& Obtiiii proQfiunfnid Instiucllonil nwtsfiftlB^ 

77. Prapm &ri«taclloiiai nwM 

78. Fr8p«r»liiitruGQ»i8lfmrt«rfite{h^ 

instructkHiiri Execution 

TBI Conduct tekf trips. 

80. DIrtct studdntB ki gattwrtng lntormatk>n from sources in 

tho connmsi^. 
61 Conduct aympoetonsL 
6Z Opnduct Mnslonnlng MSkma 
631 ON^i^ studont fmBSBntstfont, 
64 CTiBCt stodent» fn t nst r itoUn g other students. 
6& E^raot simiMlon iBdinlQties. 
6ft Cmduot (pfotip s^sonrised study. 
67. DiroctsaidanttatoiBtOfyesQMrtoiw. 
W. DIroct students tn Sf^lyhig pr^il8m*solvfng tochnjques. 
8ft Ptssonf infovnMtion fhiDii9f^ csso ^idy {^ol^ms. 
801 f^rasa^MDnn8^t>yttepio|octinothod. 
61. Dffoct stiidant study of taxttxx^ buiietins, ffid 

piMnf^lolSL 

9Z Offset student study of t n f w nstlon and assignment 
fleets. 

Oft Oimct students in prapaitn^ ti^boraiDiy work of j ob ptana 
94. Qukte stuOem pn>gf6ss thfough the use of operation 

and/or }obshoetB. 
8& f-fiod group dteoussNm. 
Oft Cwduct ^sf^ ifisctMBtons. 
07. Condt^ buzz groups. 
Oft Employ the t^jestion t)ox feecf^^Que. 
99. Employ r ote pf fty tn g techniques. 

100. Mrodttos s teoeoa 

101. 0MdnauiMwyft»rals6S«% 

102. En^^toy oriH Questi o ning lechr^c|ues. 

10ft Adcnowledge sfoident verba) end nommtol cues. 
104 £nr!(^ Instruction to cha0«i^ the at^Rto of tbe more 

oopiriMe student. 
106w fMnforos iesming, 
10ft Provide remedial woric for ^ow ieomers. 



107. &nploy rowsrd isntink^MSb 

10ft &MMi»hffimes^r«ferenfsetDenid>lethertudenteto 

imderelsnd e smitfkK) Irom seventf points of view, 
iw*. nppiy npnwvBi iecnnn|uee. 
m Os mone t imt estTw^i^voelim, 
111. Prsoent s oenoept or pHndpte Oirough a d s munstistio n. 
lift cSvealeoiuie. 
lift Qlvoan«hmlrMNlti^ 
114 I'hreeevi^ tiilDi'inaltoii wlOt anaio^asi 
lift f^naaent l i tte iu irto i t tyyttfeof ^ v lduBHwt kgtfrucdon. 
1 1ft Pivaenl kifomiatibn Ifmij^ team tsscttlr^. 
117. Qive an asri^uDsnL 

lift tasamMomsMniiitthttioassislmei^arBaMtrDe 
pesMii. 

lift PreeentMofmaHoniMtbi^stfaitoftrds. 

f^ssem pporrnaMon eaiwiiSi 
1*1. BMsve iwnn mooeis ira reef opiecss. 
12ft Ptaseitt ftr^ormadon wtth an ovarfioatf proieclor. 
12ft Presertt I nf o rma tion iMth m opaquB projector. 

rTassni uiiuiiJiraon wnn NiJiisujpsi 

12ft f^eeent in fon na don leith sfldes. 

12ft Present In formal iQ n ivah aoigxl motton y^ctures. 

127. f*rsssm iwfO f mat ionw»tsintfe concept films. 

iflL Pteseitt InfonTMdIon wWt en ^h^V^ reconto*. 

i T i B a nT i i iiO f i naiiwi wmavwawiao ofu eror ct o s e g ctriftOT 
ivwieKirL 

160* r^eeei'it information witfi a tete teotui e. 
161. Present iiiPoiiiia^Dn with a fsooid i^yer. 
132. Pre se nt ^to nw ad on educ^nai tetevtekm. 
13ft Meet loacfi^ig^ma^Une pix>|^ammad instructiM. 
134 Resent b^onrwHon by con^pyter^assMed ^s^M^on* 
13ft Dtrect wrttten pfogiainiiiod b t rt ruc tlon. 
19ft f^reaer^if^dnmdion wfthd»aldof anwinei hoa^ 
137. f^haseitt infmradon iNHtf » die aid of a fHp ctwt. 
13ft PreeeminfonnattoiviOithoaidof achaMoffd. 

. instructional Evaluation 

13ft Establish criteria for student perfoinwKa 

14ft f^»rrmitate a system of grading Gonsi^ent with school 

141. ^9pr^ enidenis' prD<^iols dcoorvttng to oocupatk>na) 
psffbrmanoe standteuits. 

142. Api^i^ sto^its* perfot manoe k\ mtetion to stud^t 
performance i^Jetiives. 

14ft Evaiuals individuiiUted assignments oomi^etod under 
directed Btutff. 

144 Oevieasel^evaiue^ toc^i^quM for use l>y students. 
145. Arr^^toiFShidMs to ^^h^dteir own progress 
14ft Er^ege in coopen^ve evaluation of ec^i^wsmentwtth 
students. 

147. Detmiiljitt students* giadss liased on leiatBd if^tructKK) 

andkKbOfBK^orim-the^ experi^ice. 
14ft bnerpiet studems' evAii^n of tns^uction 
140. Rmn^i^eseay tat Items. 
15ft i^onYftiMe ^ua4^lse test iteritt. 

151, Formufflte c o mialeflo n test ttems. 

152. Foirm^ste mslclTlng test items. 

16ft Fdimuiate rmtltipio c ho ice test items. 
154 Dsvisa lidNxatDry perfonnanoe tests. 
1% Devise tabondoffyperformfiBToe rating sheets. 
15ft Formuials test ttams tor an OTa! te^ 
157. AcMi^lar teedier-made tests. 
15ft Devtee CBSS study (HOlddim 
1t^. An^yzstseteforvsttdl^. 
16ft Analyze tests foriBiiabifity 

161. Beviewrstodsntpfog^ttssand/c^acf^evement rscorctoto 
assMS ^ledivefiess of insthiiction. 
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102. invoivB ^udents In fmmitatirfg tte procedim for m^r 
p&ftteipidion in tho tfi^sHifllion of imlnictlon. 

poreonno) rflQvittnQ tfio i^istfly of era's itis&iKition, 
164 Sookqapoftwmoftlbroatl^vi&tttto 

Instructional Management 

165. Con^»ite aUstof supf^to no ed e d for the i^ademlc yra*. 
186. Mtentffy nwtooto and/or oqulpmomno^^ 

AGfldoniK* yBsr. 

167. riMDiiunoiid fflfBionoB books snd poriodicsis nrifttsd tc^ 
voc^k)fHtf oc^iws^ ifMl stoiM be ackM to in^^ 

166. Pr^ym a e^»M oiitlqr IteM^ pit^x^ 

16a Ptaanopon^biflSQotfmpMaiforoofimH^ 
M4)pBni sofvtoos^ and bistiucsllonBl msteriBte. 

In vQcwoiW aonvfuoa. 

171. AiTm0afor«ddillon«lvoG8tlonfldl^^ 
acoonuiKxMa oxpwdBd onfoHmsnts and tochsiolo^icftl 
Bdwioofnofitti 

172. Fr^wopuft^^ 
oQuipfnonl and Bt^)ptosL 

173. Dtgiyi a j^waadwa for aoq^^ring r^oded consurm»lo 
Bijpp>)aa and fnalariataL 

174^ Aooapt (^fla or donatfons of stippfiaa wtsi ac^i^Vfranf fof 
tha vooitttoiutf oducattofi jpfo^fwn acoontonca arftfi 
school polksfi 

ITS, Daviaa a sj^fesfii lor datem^ng and ci^toctin^ sbJd^U 

lBa» for oonmnnabia Bi^apOaa. 
17a StructiJiaafUlngsyislwnforfeoc^andraport 

177, Bupplf th a<^far voc at ten ti r^wrts laqufaad by tf^atete 
dapvtmanl ofadycaaon. 

im Oeiriaeafiing^faiamfor Instn^fk^ 

ififorfnatlon for uaa by vocatfonaS atudantSi 
laa Racord vocalloti^ atudanl alteKlaftoe acQ(»dh^ 
sctmlpo^ 

161. fteord voGatiofHd6tud8nfiB*(^«2esacoordlf9tDMt)ooi 
poHcy. 

162. AsaambSaMividualstudem^fasdocinnammQporscmal 
chara c te i teO c a , attmidaa> wd giadaa. 

1631 PnM^da approvad s^My appai^ and devicas for 
vocatfon^ alutenta aasignad to fwataitfowa ©qulpmefrt 

164. &t8!^apfooaduraft»'attBridfngtotnaf^aidria«cte0r 
wcatonaf atudaniL 

166l Maismtfn a raoord of siMy iivtniclfon prssantfid In 
eocT^p^vm «rith aalMy laws and fsi^la^^ 

Ida typhoid apfmMatwidmfo of e)Q)acfod«tiM)^ 

167. FdnntifotawHhiAi<li^aoo0|^al^ataid8^ 
In vooaaofw c HBwmnniB ano laoofSwias. 

16a Uphold aooapt^atsndante of atudam behavior m 

vDcadofiai ctassrooma mf tabofatoffos. 
16a CanyoMt^spiovadiSsGipSnaryac^a^ 

190. &mcm9a8tud»Mtoawdaaaar^^cipBna. 

191. Cof^oo^iaalaof ^yht^mdaiKP^eaatvabtfmv^ 

192. Maint ain y tmantKwy of »ocsttonalto<riiB>st^^ 
aciul^iant 

19a £8tab6«hai^«tamforfapiMnQ^aarvieln9footeand 
eq u t pm ^ rt fo ttia la bo fs tofy. 

194. ^nany tertfiertDraoamdaecttfi^ 
SQMipaiant 

1^ fmplanieiit atud^it oha^i-oiit pfocedins for tooisv 
Bupp6at» and a(Mpmm U6ad fo ttie iBbcMBtory. 

19a Dfa agjfttfar^ lnaayat^ 
ttia tst>0f8t0fy. 

197. ScMNiia iaborafofy eguiiment for masOmum utifi^^tton 
l>y studantSL 

196. Anrngeiayoiifof^voadionalSabomlofytDsimi^ataaia 
occupatkmaS envhxmment 



199. Armiga {Amatory work areas and atoraga apace to 
facitibda atudmt wcHc performartoa. 

20a C&nM tmit, fight, and vant^tfon Hi wcs^ona 
taboiatelas md ciasaiOOTia 

201. EiAa^shapQlicyforusaof tlwf^caifacititieaand 
a<|u^innentbyo<iwacfmoiperBonnatando u t al d Bgn H^. 

. Guidance 

202l Datvm^ie studants* bKl^yiouTKi and envlrDninant. 

20a. AdnMilar airit^ad iiiaOai cSafpniatic te^^ 

2M. Amlyza abidante* onnuiathfa raaMda. 

205. Maii^^n aiiaoifotal reoonte. 

206* Oataiiiiina fatetiorablps wiong ^afonls thfouf^ ttia 

sociognat) or oOtar aoGfonwbfo ^^tmiQuea, 
207. ft ^a M^ ^ ^|y»^te <| ^^ for i n ft y nia tion to aid bi 

20a Aaatinbla MMna^on for oasa atiidy fspoflib 

20a ConvRuftic^a aM pioApeutiva and oon&ttilng attafonts 

chsf^V ^leflumfnar. 
2ia IMnM an open door poOcy for atiidamcontiMtion. 
211. Enoouragasbid^totMraisaoflBMraapirtfiona. 
21Z Damonirtrale a n^anSf^* and an bitaiM in, atiidantsaa 

HidhHdua^ 

2ia Davafop constructive aiDridf^ r^MiormNpn among 

214. Dai minshatB pwawial conown for ttta atudant and his 

2ia Comfoet home v^lta. 
2ia Reoo gnte epQ^a^pn^afomsof aiudenta. 
217. Conduct a cwif ata no a with a indent 
2ia Cc»Ki^fi^poonfonmoaa 
2ia tenforaMtfietrtudentandf^harpmntarapanfin^ 
Ma/har aductfontf dav o i opni anL 

220. frUBqyat oow.q>attontf taata and Inwa n to ftea to sfaidwttB. 
221' Assist atudvila tit developing 90od abidy hat^ia. 

222. &MI)i8li comrmmicalion patterns for axc^iang^no 

f nfonnation vid for ooopenrtlng adth fhB giiidance staff. 

223. Supply ^fidance staff tHthparfornmoe (Ma about 
studonla. 

224- BelBr tfucfonta to guidanoe sbdf and otfiar apeciaiiata. 
22a Aaaialatiadsmsa^ilhthelf prablemaby wortcNig 

cooperatNaiy wilfi ottMie i^anctes such as ha^ and 

wenBie aarvsoes. 
22a MHi(^th^)eri0acftaistohe4>^iidentswith^^^ 

concMns. 

227. IMarabKtantato<|iiafi!iad raaouroa pmona for 
oocupotionai and education^ informal. 

^a Ariange with profasalonitf st^ for administration and 
tnterprataHon of peraonttt^ ^ilftuda« MrtBgenoa 
feaisior apoonvc amaeniSk 

229. Ammgelwthe tootf office <rf the UL& En yfoym e nt Service 
to ac^i^^ba' and Iniarpret tlia OenenU Aptitude Te^ 

2Xk ProMnt fnfomvaaon to students on occupationai 
opportunittes. 

261. f^reMntlitformationtofl^jdef^onadvanosdMningand 

awicaao n ai opponunnaa avaswfe to tnam. 
232. AaaMabidwMindelemtiningfMyitDbestdesarlbetheir 

saMfoel^ 
23a V^Mfimof reoonmenda^foratudenta. 
234 >M8iitgfa(feiattngstudinta in prepare 

potHidal aniployaia. 
23a Aaatet fltodanta in aecurfnQ ttKt oomfHefilf^ appOoations 

for joba^ SGhPlarshipek adii<9ationa^ loans, or 

admMoa 
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SchoohCommunfly Relations 



2a& PmcumclBarMosfitim tteaeh^ 
th> wc§ttefvil ffduuUoD pfpQrwn 

MX ^wtfi to aohool »id c oiwnMnH y yo^as about th> 
tf o cattom i Aducstk>n pio^iwTL 

241. Pra^ bfoctMim to ftitom 

ftait tho VDodtoniit ocfaicston propw^ 

242, PrawWodisplBsfflnttiesc^miandcm^^ 
ifocitfonal ^Aioilkm pro^wn. 

iM3. Pi^iuui^ nows ivItMBSflnd nfisnuscriyteon actiytttsB of sho 

244. PwMMaGthiimesoiewvocitfimtiwiucBtonprogr^ 



247, 

24a 

24a 
2sa 

2S2. 

2^ 
254. 

2sa 

?ST. 
2tS8. 
2S6. 

280. 
261. 
262. 



264. 

20a 

2er. 



Pirvsom »cth4tie»e« thamMoral 
I'adtoi 

vDomlonol 6d iiC8 t ten ptv^pwrt. 

ODnduGt opim house to tim^i^ memlm 
ooho^md conmiii^ wW) actMte 1^ mo vooB^^ 
o^ioaDoft pro0nfn. 

^sof^^fllMlomfttrsrit «:tN^ 
o rtuc a ttoft pioQfAfii. 

AasM wmi apocial comiiHii% sod^ amna. 

Aa^ aonrnmtlif bus^ms and Imtuatry sponaorad 

■ fill ilM n n 

Sarvo tn ptofaaston^ nonvocaltofial ofyafti^ra^^ns to 
hnfKWO tha Mnapa of the ao ca ttof ntf ectuGatk)n proven. 

8erw In a oomfmm% cMo> aen^ce, or aocw «»pante^km 
toin^3rowBthe^na|^ol^¥OQaliof^ecftH»t^pr^^ 

ProtMe consultant seryieea to tocid twaiTMs wid 
M^nti^ tfaiacm iiM union offf^ite md am^^ 
Malr^v^ IMon a^ employmimt agmciaa. 
IMntfl^ ^^aon with oommuntty profeaaton^, aemce. 
fnatSfitaL aodel. mid lelfglotia of^BstluitlofHL 
M^^matn good raiafiona wRh tritMT achoois. 
lia&n^ mw% wtth state dapa rt mant pare om ia l . 
Obtain informal laadbaek on the voe^onal aduca^ 
progwn throuf^ contacts with IncNvkiu^ m the achooi 
and conraunlty. 

Conduct opbUon Sundays in the achool imd commu!^ 
concemlns the ^^ooatlonas wfticatton program. 

Aradyxa enralb'iiant trenda to daiariiiHie s&Jdant and 
patent wsocptence of the vocattoi^ educetim pto^am. 

OMi^ InfofinaUcn froin peienta fef ative to ^alr 
eKpaolationa of the vocatkmai ac^tctfton progtBsti^ 

Consult the advlsofy oofwnltlse to obta^ tf^niTMtlon 
concerning Ihefraipecta^ms of the ifocatkmti aducston 
pi ogi'am 

AG<Mfe infwmalion from members of the cofnmuntty 
power atnictura (ag., pomiGid» aoci^, im^ eoMiomk: 
pi sa ai ira groopa} ns|^tfe>Q thrtr axpectaltons of tfw 
vocatlonaf eduoatton progrant. 

Study commuf^ voting resufta on ffm^Kiaf 

effacing ttie vociakNial aduca^on ^x>^vn to determine 

comnttai^ support. 

Stv*dy ln*eohool election reeima (s^id^coun^l. ctes 
offlcw) to delamfeie the fernage of Oievoc^ional student 
Ni the acfioof. 

Moll f mm wonung rasaeonan^ie wThi ine sc^rooi 
adivMfitetfe^on and ^cuH)^ 

Aaaistin ptoningtttego^of theMalK^hoolprogiw). 
M£^taH)w^ngratotkm9h^w^th^9Choo( supporting 
atat ttifough cooperaEtton tfid nmitual effort. 



H. Vocational Student Organization 

27D* Obtain approval from the achcol edm^^sMlton for 
esuiO^tef^ the «0(»»onaf amdent or^T^ion. 

271. ConM ati^ dafsartmefil pefBomei regaid^ 
to be tc^owad ^ or(^y^(^ a vo»^^ stud^ 
oig»^ialiDn. 

272. AcqittM pro sp ect h ie nwi^^ers «id ^ pwmts wtth the 
ptffposes. acUvmaa, end viAiea of the vocation^ student 
fxgaiUzalion. 

279. Org^ttte a a^idM convmttee lo «Hma imidant mienMt 
in JoMig a vocstiontf atudent otgn^MicMi. 

274. Assist ^ die devetopmrnit of a cona^oion ^ bylBwa 

fhB vocaliot^ stsidem oi gaitogi on, 

275. Omtuct IH) (»i^ntotfCH«d meetkig liy B vocmiona} fitU' 
dM ovgaNiiation. 

278. Direct b^^onactw^ of ^voc^oi^studM 
organizatfon. 

277. Oiam atudents to ^ vQcatkma atudsm organizaiton, 

278. A»tet In die elBCtai and tia^atoY ^ offtem the 
voctflon^ atudent crg^tadton. 

279. Oonc^ a ImdereMp traMtg session for die officera of 
the voctflmd atudant orgat^nticMt. 

2KX Ol^e^ the esakBrnnee <tf aiaie d^MUtrnenl peraomiel in 
miA^mce erf the vocaftmy atudent orgafUittlon. 

;91. Awtot Btudsitia tn daweiopin g a yearly paogram of work 
tsn* ti^ wDcalicnttd studai^ orgai^sstion. 

282. Assist ali^lants tn a d van c in g wihln ^ avateble deyees 
In tt^ wooadon^ atudent o r ganita t ^ . 

Si^»en^ aocM end ectatflio^ actMties for ^ voce- 
denal aftirtant oip antea i l o n . 

284. fanoh« ^ecM chai^r pafBf^ in the BCtMtiea of the 
wp cat ionai ^afent organtaSion. 

265. AaM st&^jei^ eM pt^riteiz^ the vo^^onal studam 
oigant^arion activmos. 

2^. Aasiat atiNte ma wy i die nwrngemem of the 

vocadorutf a&ident crg^stizalion. 

287. Assist bi (^^9^ and oig^tfa^ timd^miaing actrvmes 
fpr die vDoato^ student orgai^tion. 

IMMc^ a M of put^c^m avaitebia far the matkmel 
studM organtaEtion. 

289. Si^wvi^ the develoiMnei^ of an anmiaS handbook for 
the mador^ an«iam orgai^^ion. 

290. Si^en^ die (tev^opnim of a ^tef^ soapbook tor 
the voe^ionfll student ofi^i^catton. 

291. EvahiOte die vo^i^onat student orgaftodim. 

292. Afmide die voci^onal studam orgviizaden widi d» atate 
andmttlorMdweBonitf ot g an tea ttona. 

293. As^ in the i^eparation ^ a^ and fvticmd reports for 
die vocaliontf student ot ganiitfi twi. 

294 f^roykle advice for studem entries in mte Bsy6 ndHonat 
vD£^(^ atudent orpoHz^kKi a»^M8. 

295. Ser^ akKtont repres ent^ vea to iMrict smte. regionai. 
and natfooirf vocation^ student crgm^^Mion actrvmes. 

298^ Asm in the develoymiem of rules and proceckires for 
c on duc ft ^ <fistrict aMa» fegionai, miA nad^ial ma- 
fkml student ^gar^tadon contasts. 

297. Serve as an Mhrisor or }udge for (Mrict, stats, regional, 
or nadoi^ voeattonal studmd oigar^zadon contests. 

29a Partiolpa^ in <Mrict. ataie« re0mil. and nadonai ac- 
di^s cd tfie vooadonai miim organtation, 

I. Professional Role and 
Development 

299 Idendfycunmttmide Of the teaching protasion. 

dOa Prwno^ dieattaHwwtt^diegw^i^dwteeching 
pjofeaskMi. 

301- Excess a pefBonaiprc^asaimaif^aiosophycor^stent 
widi the go^ of die tMcf^ pro^a^a 

302. Express a penKma) profeseional phtiosof^y oonais^t 
wid) the goals of vocad<^ education. 
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3031 ftMntaln the ethical slandsitte oxpscted of a piofeoslof^ 

304. Exchange ob9en«lk>nfid visits. Jnnova^^ 

othere in the pnyfetiKni. 
906^ Support proiteton^tMgwk^OTBthiut^ ptwmoer^ip 

end attenttefice el iiiteliitQSw 
306, Serve professkmel of^niztitons as an ^ncer anci/or 

oha^pereon, or member of a conmyttee. 
30T. f la piese ot the teect^ig pfofeseion ae a committee 

member, M^gm. or proQmm par^i^pam at meettngs 
acthrmes of omer retatad pulsions. 

308. Panidpe^ *n experiments and other <^a^lect^ng 
rtsosff&t actlvftias. 

309. an article or txx>k for put^catton whk:h contrit>utes 
to the ittefatufe of tfte profesalon. 

310. Asalst In orient teachers are new to echooi 
sye^. 

311 . wi^ a team from the school and/or community on 
pertinent scho^ activities. 

312. Serve c^!tmtfi% neecte tff c ontributing professionai 
SMprtM to cmminlty actlvfti^ 

3ia Consult si^mv^ory wvi adminietnrtive evaiuat^<m to 

determine a ttit ud e s of othm toward orm'^ pereonaJ and 

profassiona) abilities ^ limitations. 
314. Use a sefSar^^sis fonn to evatume per^nal and 

pfoias^mtid abilities and ttmitatxHia. 
315 Select the tee^^ position whk^ is in Iceeping with 

perBonal and pro fes skin al i^itise and itmitetions. 
316. ^Mnmln imTfessions^ cwl ificatto n tf»Yn^ i^^ling in 

graduate, extension, and msenrice ec^tcation progrmns. 
317 Expand et^icationalb^icgroand and leadershtp potential 

by act)Jeving «Jvanced degrees. 

318. Keep up to date through reading jmfmior^ literature. 

319. Aci^re new occupational akito ai^ infwma^fm needed 
to hBi^ pace tec hnolo g ica f advimcement f n 
vocatiortal education. 

320 Update professiona) p^aonnel fiie re^iiariy. 

321. Partic^>8ts in ncminstructton^ stfml activttiM tcafeteria 
super^fl^. fwtwown, bus duty, (^perwing, etc.). 

322. Assist with nonvoca^onalstt^tentod^ganti^^on activities. 

323. Provide oppcrturities for potential teachefs to otjsecve 
Bnd participate in the putM scho^ program. 

324. tnterpret the poHcto $^ regulations of the local school 
district tt> tfie student teacher. 

325. Plan act /ities for the stiN:Sent teacher which draw upon 
and ennch coiiege course work. 

326 Assign rs^ons^ties comn^nsurate with the sti^nt 
teacher^ bacifground of kryowiedge and 8)^)er^ce. 

327. Demon st r ate instruction^ techmgues for student 
teachers* 

32GL Consult rsgulariy wi^ the s^idem teac^ regarding 
piani^ng. tm|H»n^ttng« m\d evali^r^ tewhlng. 

329. Confer tegulwly with tite student teacfw. 

330. Confer with ifiecoiiegesupenftsof and ihestud«rt teacher 
regMfing pterm for. and evaluation of. the tcm student 
teaching axper^nce. 

Coordination of Coo|»rative 
Education 

331. Estat^^ criteria fCN- Miction of stuctent-tomers. 
33a Provide prospective s^^teMeamars with resource 

nwtarialson occupfltonai opportunitto to aid ft^m in 

seiseting a vocation. 
33a AdmlnislBr occupali<mal tests r^thfe lo ^udent4eamer 

fwCecttoi and placemant. 
334. Otfher studmt-iesTier selectton 
3% fnteiview Audents and parwits lo obtain student-leamar 

Intaras^ and Altitude ^^cmnatk^. 
336. Wentify a prospective rtudwt>ieamer on the basis of 

a e i ecti o n criteria and dale. 



337. liBtd> a eludmt4evner's ur^(^ dwacto'^^cs With an 
fllnpraprtelB tra^ibig sI^ot. 

338. MagoMe i»vtfi»job tr^r^ng ttoura ar^ iMiges fw 
student4eemere. 

339. E^i^l^ criteria ^ entfua^ the timing Mrton 
pi^ei^ of a biotoiees ^ Mi»tiy. 

340. Ictentify prospective coopersfing en^>ioyers to provide 
m^ts^ob tralr^ i^atkm;. 

341. Ei^ib^cr^eria to evi^ta^quaiin^Ums of prospective 
on-ihe^ instnN:^>fs. 

342. Assess trainh^g d^xsbiQty the on-the^iob instructor of 
tfie proepect^ trtif^ sti^n* 

34a AsMSiecfeicaboraiadec^^cyc^^imspec^trBifHng 
«tation1» fecmties «fid e^ipnwit. 

344. Assess safety prolusions of the fiH^ittow^eqtMpment of 

tfie f^c^)ective ^i^ing elation. 
34S> ConviiKe an enipJoyw to provide a training stalks for 

cooperative vocational educatiorr. 

346. Arrwtge wim a to mal« contract pmii^ms tor 
stuclei^4eamef^ 

347. Dev^op a training a^^eenrnt betwe«i stiKtenl-temer, 
pmr^ sdmi and coopertiing mi^oyer. 

34a Arwgead^ooimtdworkeehec^faswi^studenHeamers 

and scho^ and empioytng personntf . 
349. Dev^op a ^fstirm^ Mning pirn with the cooperating 

employer and/or the on-tfie^ instructor. 
35a Aid studw^temsrs ^ procuring %vc»t p»iT^ 
351. Assi^th«ODoperattngemf^oyer in obtsrning information 

concerning federal and st^ wage eeyd hour 

ctessificationsL 

3S2^ A^fiA ^ coc^MfBtog emptor in aoyuiring a federal 

permit to pay a tn^ning ws^. 
3^. Assist me coopering empl<^ in verifying tf^legiUity of 

empit^ing a aludwit4effnw in a iimRious occupation. 
3S4 ^lat^ 1f^ coopera^ OT)|rioyer1s qualifications for 

rein^Htrsenient for tn^ning a stitdent^aamer. 
355. Obtffin reiir^rsement U)f the co(^>erating emf^oyer 

providing on-tfte^ob training. 
35& C^>tain reimtHirsemem for ttie stuctent-te«Twr for 

Bik»ii^>ie trying costs such as dothing and tools. 
^7. PreiMre the studwit-teamer tor an intwvtow w?m the 

^^operating «T^k)yer aiKf framing stalicm personnel. 

Mstst the ^\Klent4eamer in on-the-job framing 

orientation. 

3^. As^ the coopmtrngemployer*s personnel in seating 
the trainli>g status ^ role of tfie studem-toamer. 

WO AMnlain good wc^it^reiation&hi^vi^ training station 
perff>nnei. 

381. Develop a prM»dure to bhsutb stut^t^ «dety mid 

f^i^ecticm in the trairring stabm. 
36^ Oev^ a plan tor sup^v^n of on-tfie-Job training, 

363. tnfom ttte administratton the coordination funerary. 

364. Assess the orvthe-job experience daiiy reports with the 
stui^t48am^ to i^an future irotrucfiOT. 

365. Encourage tf^onHte-iQbtnmictor to h^tow^tratni^ 

in proMing ^periw'toes for me ^udenf^eamer. 
31^ Mair^n tf^ ^udent'tofl^nerls progress reporto for 

on-the-job ^air^ md retoted instnicten. 
367. Exantine the student4eamer^ process r^K^ to 

determine future mvtfte^iob training expertonoas and 

ratotad irtsmictton. 

366. Mai r^n a remrd of indhrictoai wodc hours, wages, and 
arork wsperiencBS on-d)e^ tr^ng, 

369. Asstet the student toorner in ti>e solution of problems 
retotod to orMfve*}ob tra^Ung. 

370. Gcmtrol stydent4eamer at>senteeism from school and 
on-^t^e^ob training. 

371. Control tf)e trmsier d stodent-toamers within i«a 
coopwat i ve v ooat tonal ec^icatton pfogrem and to o^ 
scfYOOl progrwns. 

372. CoTKfuct fenninstion |:»i>oe(&ires for on-tfie-iob training 
for tf>e atudent-leBmer wthm omfitons dsmand si 
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373. Sponsor ^en^3ks)«r'«ri^»to^ 

37S. Ch«c^1}W8tiid9fn4omer*sprogf«88in80^^ 

tf«ttnie^ »id tr^ntng atefiOT po^^ 

aa^staim of tfie on-oiHol^ irMiic^ 

th9 «ekN^ of liSMsns fc>r ralatod Insti^^ 



38a Evaluate the Qui^ of thftim-the^ob training iB^^ 
the stiMteiNmrier. 

»1 Pipvklaftwc»1u^toaa»^oivthe^ins&^^ 

teehnk^ for laeching 8lu(iem4a^ner», 
38St Ai>istth» cff^the^ Ina^wfty with tfeye to pm en t of 

tfvlriiiig Btii^Mi, 
»a l^M^ rol^ bi^iwtkm for Btiidefil4ee^^ 
baateof k i fw n wrtto ii on lechnotogy fitoMnmS ftw 

364. Ot^nfnfonnattonffoiT)tt>e6(M«xyo^^ 

to Imimve rMtad tnstruction and ofv^>e-K>b tr^rvHig. 
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Appendix C 

MASTER UST OP PERFORMAIICE EICMENTS 
FOR MODULE CATEGORY K: Implementins CBE 



1. Detennino ^ rotes, functions, and charac- 
toristics of a CBE teacher and assess ymjr 
qualifications and wiiiingness to perfonn in 
tfi(»e roles. 

2. Observe progran^ where CBE is toeing used. 

3. Participate In someone e^'s CBE program as 
a stuctont. 

4. EnroH in ccAirees and wcMlcsN^ cowring CBE. 

5. Keep up-to^ate with what's going on in/Wtth 
CBE (e.g., by reading the literature, attendir^ 
con^isnc^. 

6. Inca^ase your skills in developing rapport and 
communicating openly (e.g.. with admin- 
^trators). 

7. Provkto informaton U) Ofient administrators to 
CBE and to the need for alternative grading 
imx^ures. 

8. Orient advisoiy committee to CBE and your CBE 
program. 

9. Orient employers to the Individualized, 
competenc^4}ased afH>roach. 

10. Ortont a}unsetors .«nd teacl^rs in, feecter 
sdK>oi8 to the CBE program. 

11. Ortont the community to con^tency-based 
insmjction. 

12. Pronrwte your CBE program, expteiining the ad- 
vantages of this approach to prospective 
students. 

13. Identify basic materials, equipment, and 
facilities needed, quanti.ies needed, and their 
costs and sources. 

14. Plan the physical arrangement of facilities and 
major equipment. 

15. Ori^uilze a fe»}urce centor, including pro^km 
for storage of software. 

16. Provide an environment conducive to viewing 
media and listening to tapes without 
dlsti^^ns. 

17. Evaluate the phystoal placement of equ^ment 
and feffiiltties. 

18. Arrange for the purchase and/or duplication of 
multipte copies of matdn^fs. 



19. Ensure that a relevant reconi-keepbig system 
exists tor CBE (developed statewide, institu- 
ttonally. or by instructor). 

20. Establish a "grading" procedure consistent with 
CBE and Instituttonal requirements. 

21. Detennine time periods during which it is 
reasonable for students to enter the program. 

22. Encourage the administratton to provide a 
reasonable student-t^i^r ratio. 

23. Organize fiekj-based instructtonal settings. 

24. Devetop a task list 

25. Cluster tasks. 

26. Sequence tasks. 

27. Secure advteofy committee verfficatton of task 
lists. 

28. Determine limits of program content. 

29. Assist In detormining student selection criteria 
fcH- your CBE program. 

30. Set stondards to assess student readiness for 
exit or admncwi placement. 

31. Specify levels at which students can enter in- 
dtistry, as correlated with task clusters. 

32. Return to industry to ensure that you, as a CBE 
instructor, can perfonn the specific skills that are 
taught in the program. 

Assess the effectiveness of the way in whteh 
tasks are clustered and sequenced. 

34. Determine whether Instructkjnal materials will 
be secured elsewhere, adapted, or developed 
tocally. 

35. Determine sources of CBE currtoukim material. 

36. Modify mator^ soured from other source. 

37. Devetop appropriato lnstructtof«l materiats. 

38. Dev^op skHls In writing dear, precise Instruc- 
ttonal materiafs that communteato to sUidents. 
{^vetop an avrairenf^ of how multinwdia oan 
be used in the dassroom/tab (where each works 
b^, when, eto.}. 

40. Gain skin In working with a wide variety of 
media. 

41. Establish tonmat for Instructtonal materials. 



SOUflCE: con^wterK^ on Mb «st w«r9 idwtMsd. v&ritled. ana refined as (»rt of a National Cenlar^U <firec»d by James B. Hami^-. 
pra^^im^udBd LoteQ. Harrington. MkrhaiM E. WonaoM. and 
tern. The DACWIc om peteiKyklenfflwrtlMpanetinckidBd the WkM^ 

CWsffl. Rotort OtdMraski. Neit Reeto. Be» Nlcteiaon. Robert Ramwifs. Rietafd Se<fiaoek. W««am awaf , Kris Sitler. Mic«tatf 8m>h^, WKi Ann Vesdo. 
See appendtx A. p. 50, tor adtfiSonat intermatton on the oon^ettncy Ideftttfioatim proeees. 
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42. Establish, fw each ttisk, minimal acceptebte In- 
dustiy standards to be met. 

43. EstBi})i8hg8fWBitimeQne8fDrcon^>letionof in- 
dfvidu^ coiTq;>etencies. 

44. I^vekH>a8ses»iientde\^:m(si(ii! tests, perfor- 
mance tests, written tests, pre- and post-tests). 

45. Identify the learning acthrities required to learn 
the task. 

46. Design sUtdent learning activities. 

47. Select matertote to siq^xjrt the learning activities 
specified. 

48. Enwre ttiat co|[^r^ht la^ are not violated 
within kx»ny developed nrwteHats or by the 
reproduction of outekie materteils. 

49. Conduct ongoing evaluatton of Instructional 
materials to ensure that they do what they are 
supposed to do. 

50. A^ess the readabfiity level of materials for f»r- 
tk^lar stiKtonts. 

51 . Assess materials pertodk^aliy to ensure that the 
content up-to-date (e.g.. in ternis of the tasks 
cowred and references to the resources 
required). 

52. Devetop the skills necessary to manage and 
coordinate muit^te, diverse learning activities. 

53. Maintain a safe, ordered, yet flexible learning 
environment Qob atmosphere). 

54. Function as a learning manage, being willing 
to let studente woi1( on their own. with your ^jst. 

55. Gain skill in using a wide variety of teaching 
technk^ues well. 

56. Pro^^e for the devetopment of competency- 
based programs unque to tndivkiual student 
needs. 

57. Sdieduieindivkjuai/gfoup teaming exper^nces. 

58. Involve students in provkiinga^^nce to other 
students. 

59. Coordinate student activities occurring in dif- 
ferent areas (learning activities, tab main- 
tenance). 

60. Manage the storage and use of CBE matertais. 
equipment, records, and overall inventory of 
supplies, tools, and other matorials. 

61. Develop a system for studente to check 
materials In and out as required. 



62. Establish student performance data-collection 
procedures. 

63. Provide for continual performance feedback to 
students. 

64. Conduct student performance assessment of 
occu^tfonal competencies. 

65. Maintain apprapriate individual records of stu- 
dent progress (e.g., start, stop, achievement of 
competencies). 

66. Evaluato your marai^ment proc^ures (e.g., 
record-keeping, "grading"). 

67. Orient stuctents to the CBE concepts. 

68. Orient students to the asse^ment system. 

69. Orient students to the learning materials. 

70. Orient students to ^ir roles and responsibilities 
in CBE. 

71. O-ient stucfonts to spedfic ^iils available 
through y^ur couise. 

72. Orient students to fte CBE facrties (e.g., 
re^urce center, records storage). 

73. Asse^ students to determine needs, abilities, 
and goals. 

74. fitss^t students in detennining whether this 
specifk: CBE program is appropriate to their 
needs, abilities, goals. 

75. Work wiUi students to devise individual learn- 
ing plans (e.g., u^ of a>ntracts). 

76. Devetop the counseling skills needed to deal 
with working with students on a one-on-one, in- 
divkiualiz^ bas»s. 

77. Know when to coun^l and when (and where) 
to refer. 

78. Coun^l/advise students in self-assessment of 
their |:»x>gress through the CBE program. 

79. Emptoy constructive critkiism. 

80. Sustain motivatton by a genercHJS use of praise 
for a job well done. 

81. Encourage open communication such that 
student feel free to ask for help. 

82. Assist students in developing self-motivation. 

83. Alfow students to experiment, krx^wlng that 
"faiiure" at that point can be a learning ex- 
perience and that they can continue to practice 
until they succeed. 

84. Evaluate student prxsgress. 
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Appendix D 



MASTER UST OF PCIVOilllUiKX 

FOR MOMIUE CATEQCm Y L: 
Serving Studonts with Special/Exceptional NmcIs 



1. Oefino your roie^ serving ennptionalstudems. 

2. Review your attitude toward exceptional 
students. 

a improve your I cno wtedge.skBte. and expefience 
regardif^ exceptional students. 

4. identify students who appear to havB excep- 
tionai needs and abUiUes. 

5. identify the exceptional needs and abittties of 
students. 

6. Diagnose the specific neecte/abiiities of stu- 
dents. 

7. InterprM result of diagnose of students' 
needs/abitities. 

8. Gather and interpret basic information about ex' 
ceptiormi Mudents. 

9. Identify modiffcatjons required in program goaJs 
and (^Jectives and occupati(»iai tiisks in ligin 
of students' exceptional needs. 

10. Prepare a tenmtive individuai training plan. 

11. Conduct a planning meeting to finalize the In- 
dividual trednii^ ptan. 

12. Evaluate instructional materials for bias. 

13. Evaiimte instructional materials i^lnst the 
capabilities of your exceptional stuttonts. 

14. Adapt, develop, or select instnxrtional mateilate 
for your exceptional students. 

15. Consult witii students about ^i*- rxceptional 
r^eeds and modifications needed in ttie taam- 
^ em'Honnrwnt. 

16. A»aiyz© the leaniing environment for nwdifka- 
tions needed to senw your exceptional students. 

17. Make needed modification to tiie learning en- 
vironment for exc^jticmai studertts. 

18. Inform students about tiieir peers with special 
nM(te 

19. Oenx>r«trate acceptance of students with 
spectoi needs, 

20. Provide activities to allow students to interact, 
cooperate, and relate to one onotiier. 

21. En^re^ stuckmt sufi^Km groups. 

22. Base ttieseiectfofro/tes^hing techniques on the 
general principles of good teix^ing. 



23. Indhfiduaiize instruction for excepttonal 
stuc^nte. 

24. Reinforce Instruction for exceptional students. 

25. Use specific activUesfo remediate, accelerate, 
and accommodate a ^^^iety of student needs. 

26. Commumcate actively with students. 

27. Communlcafie honestiy with students. 

28. Communicato fairly with students. 

29. Communicale underMandably witii students. 

30. Use assessment techniques spproprlBte to the 
exc^nkmal needs of students. 

31. Minimize tiie fear testing. 

32. Record results of assessment of exceptional 
neecte studmts' )sogress. 

33. Provide frequffitt and continual feedt>ack to ex- 
ceptional needs students. 

34. Use 8»i appropriate griKiing system for excep- 
ti(mai needs student. 

35. Identify exceptional needs students who need 
assistance witii personal/social pnoUems. 

36. Develop rapport with exceptional needs 
stiKfonfes. 

37. Counsel students with specific personai/soctel 
|Nt>bfom$. 

38. Refer students to other professionals if 
f^ccssary. 

39. AssM exceptional needs students in devetop* 
ing dedston-mak^ skiSs. 

40. Assist exceptional needs students in increasing 
8^-awffieness. 

41. Assist e)»eptionai neecte students i» gaining 
oveer awwenMs. 

42. Assist exceptional needs students In setting and 
accepting realistic carser goals and plans. 

43. Assure adviscxy representation wfth cognizance 
of the needs of exceptional needs ^udents. 

44. Gatiier spedffo emptoyment opportunity infor- 
matfon for students witii exceptton^ iweds. 

45. Identify the empioyability needs of ex(^tional 
needs students, 

46. PleniBChniques to meet tiie emptoyat^ needs 
of exceptional neetto studems. 



BOmC&Ttocon^stonciesgnt^iitiMrsitten^, M»^lccl. wkJ nMned as patt erf r C^ntar/OSU prajeei dbscM .te^ 

pn9t»e(>i»ffinebi{todLotoQ. Harrii^iion, llflctati & Wwtacae, KafM M. Outm, Cn^ M. Lxm^, and elhws. /M>(in>«bnitf% 80 wcation^ 
tBaotwn Old MpMv«M»B torn Ovou(^ «w IMad 9M»s 
etpHonai nawii to>9H*dad in ita sMfy. 8s» AM^^ 
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47. Help students with exceptiona} needs ot>tain 
employment, 

48. Identify pfx»pec^ student with exceptional 
needs. 

49. Select and use appropriate recruitment 
tiratagtos with students with exceptionai needs. 



50. Use promotion to gain school and community 
support and to establish the credibility of your 
program in preparing students with special 
needs for employment. 
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Appendix E 

MAS11EI1 IJ»T OF PEimmMNOS Eua^^ 

»>ll MODULE CATEOORY M: 
Assistiiig Stuftonls In Inqirovhig Tiioir teste SMte 



1. Acc^t your responstoiiity for the provisitHi of 
reading instruction. 

2. identify dreading skills required for entry into 
the tradeArocation. 

3. As^ss students' reading abilities. 

4. Diagnose ^dentes* readlr^ problems and 
reading ievels. 

5. Use care in interpreting existing student 
records. 

6. Identify availidJie instructionat naterials written 
at the a(^?ropriate remling level. 

7. Use appropriate support personnel and 
materiate. 

8. Demon^te a positive attitude toward reading. 

9. Create a da^rcKHn environment conducive to 
leading. 

10. Provide incentives to encourage student 
improvement. 

11. Use students' special vocational Interests to 
motivate them to read. 

12. Teach appropriate technical and related 
vocabulary. 

13. Demcmstrate practical reading tips (e.g.. skinv 
mif^, pointing, underlining). 

14. DevehH> stucfents' ability to folh>w written in- 
structtons (e.g., have studCMits rrad instructtons 
and perform a specific series of hands-on 
activities). 

15. indtvkiualize reading Instruction (e.g.. through 
the use of nnxiul^). 

16. Use sn^li grotif^/pairings in reading activities. 

17. Use reading gan^s (e.g., cro^word puzzles, 
««rd scramWes. word searches). 

18. Use audbvisuai techntejues (e.g.. audkstape 
reading assignments). 

19. Assist students in usir^ self-evaluation tech- 
nique to determine their reading compre- 
hension. 

20. ProvkJe opportunities for the practtee and re- 
inforcement of reading. 

21. Accept your re^nsibitity for the provisk)n of 
writing instructk>n. 



22. Identify the writing skills required for entry into 
the frade/voratbn. 

23. Assess students' writing abilities. 

24. Diagnose students' writing problems (e.g.. in 
speiiing, darity, punctuatk>n, grammar). 

25. ProvkJe stanitenis for written materials (e.g., for 
spelling, clarity, punctuatk)n, grammar). 

FhmktemocMfonrnats for written nmlBri8is(e.g., 
memos, reports, bi^iness tottors. work orders). 

27. ProNride vocationally rela^ writing assign- 
nwnts. 

28. A^n writing topk» related to studmits' special 
vo^^al biterests. 

29. Emxxirage ^iKtont of approi^te technk^ai 
and related vocabulary. 

30. IndivkJualize writing insmjction. 

31. Use writing games (e.g., paragraph scrambles). 

32. Provkie o)^CM>rtunities for stuctonts to critique 
writir^ sample. 

33. Assist studente in using self-evaluation tech- 
niques to determine their writing ability. 

34. Correct student' wniting enrors (e.g., in spell- 
ing, clarity, punctual, grammar). 

35. Accept your respcMisibiiity for the proviston of 
oral a>mmunk:atk}n instriic^. 

36. Identify ttie oral c(Hiimunk»tk>n skills n»qulred 
for entry into the traitoMMcatton. 

37. Assess student' oral communicatk>n skills 
(speaking and listening). 

38. Diagnose students' oral communicatkm prob- 
lems (e.g., In gramnmr, pronunciatkHi. clarity). 

39. Teach appropriate technical and reiate^J 
voc^iUary. 

40. Encourage student use of e^ro{^ate technical 
and related \K)cabulary. 

41. Correct stuctents' errors in speech (e.g., by 
focusing on one or tm errors at a time). 

42. Dei^k^ ^jcten^' awrauertee of body laj^u^ 
(nonvertjal communk;ation). 

43. Use oral queatoning technk^ues. 

44. Ask students to repeat written and oral instruc- 
tkwis to ensure tfieir urder^anding. 



SOlfflCE: The conip0t»nc)8s on tNs AM w*re KtemifM. verified, and refined as part of a tUOoiwl Cwmtt^ pnc^ directed by Jsana* B. htom^; 
protect ^MintiudedLatO.Harrirt^an.MicltaelE.Woneooa, Catherine C. Filch, EiaabeittKwid^andottwr«.Tb»DA^Mcempe^wyidtof«^on 
penei mtiuiM the toMo wing educatois with erpertise assMtng etudmts in improve tfwir bwic Milton Anwki, Lewis Com, WBlam Chandisr. 
Jim Fr^er. Jackie Marel«ii. Twees Paige. Thomas Peterson. Miule Schemtt^ 
on (tie competency idenUficaten process. 
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46. Us« role-playing techniques to improve oral 
communication. 

46. Use omi communk^tion games (e.g., rumor, 
c»ie-way communicatiiMi). 

47. H&vB students give smaii- ami iarge^roup orai 
presentations. 

46. Provieto (^E>portunities fw stuctents to practice 
their listening sidits. 

49. Teach techniques for using the telephone 
eflsctiveiy. 

50. Provide simulated and real-lifG opportunities for 
telephone use. 

51 . As^ students in using media to evaluate their 
own perfomuirK» and progress. 

52. Use guest speaiters to stimulate student dis- 
ci^ion. 

53. Encourage students to take advantage of the op- 
portunities for communication avaRabie through 
participation in vocational student or^izations. 

64. Accept your resp-MTStoiiity for the provision of 
matti instriR^tion. 

55. identify the math skills required tor entry into the 
tnwle/vooitton. 

56. Identify the n»th siciils required to suo^ed in 
the vocational program. 

57. Aswss students' matti sidiis. 

58. Diagnose students' math deficienc»r (e.g., in- 
abiKty to add and subtract). 

5Q. ^»9ss the ai^iMopriatei^s of math-relatod ex- 
planations in your instructlonai materiali. 

60. Identify available math-related matorials ap- 
propriate to students' abilities and your voca- 
tional area. 

61. Use appropriate su|^x>rt personnel and ma- 
terials. 

65. T^ch Bppropriato technical and related math 
vocabulary. 

63. Indivkiualize math instruction. 

64. Use students' special vocational interests to 
motivate them to develop their math skills. 
Provide practical math a{H}ik»tion eMCtivittes 
(e.g., computfng income tax, balancing 
checkbook, computing supply orders). 



66- Provide simulated and reaWlte opportunities for 
math usage (e.g., through business situations). 

67. Use audfovisual akls to toach and reinforce 
math cf^Tcepts. 

68. Use tutors (e.g.. students, retirees, volunteers) 
to aid students in improving math skills. 

69. Assist students in using self-evaiuatfon 
techniques. 

70. Accept your responsibility for the provision of 
survival skills ins^tfon. 

71. Assist students in clarifying their values. 

72. Assist students in setting realistfcshorl-tomi and 
fong-torm goals. 

73. Assfet students in developing personal deciskm- 
making skills. 

74. Assist students in dealing with a multiplicity of 
ffiiuit rotes and responsibilities. 

75. Promote good safety habits. 

76. ^ist stu<fonts in dewfoping aDpropriaie per- 
sonal hygierte and nutritfon habits. 

77. Assl^ students in developing time management 
skills. 

78. Provkie opportunities tor students to improve 
their interpersonal reiatfonship skills (e.g., 
trough the vcK;atk)nat student organizatton). 

79. A^i^ students in devefoping personal financiat 
skills. 

80. Help students to become more knowledgeable 
consumers. 

81. Teach students to u^ reference books (e.g., 
telephone book, dicttonary, mape. thesaurus). 

82. Help studrnts identify, understand, and use 
sources of career informatfon. 

83. Prepare studente to find, obtain, retain, and 
property exit employment. 

84. Assist students in dewloping an awareness of 
their legal rights and responsibilities on the job 
(e.g.. knowledge of minimum wage laws). 

85. Assist students in devek>ping an awareness of 
their rights, responsibilities, and benefits as 
emptoyees (e.g., knowledge of company polkjy, 
insurance tjer^efits, and promotfon policy). 
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Appendix F 



MASTER UST OF PEWORMANCE ELEMENTS 
FOR MODULE CATEGORY N: TaMhing Adidts 



1. DefTK>n8trate knowledge d differences betvveen 
andragogy and pedagogy. 

2. Demonstrate knowledge of fsciofs that motivate 
adutt te^eiB. 

3. CtofTNXistrBto knowlec^ of life re8pon^t>iliti^ 
Of the adult (earner. 

4. Analyze am personal dev^>pment pnx^ess. 

5. Ana)ya» own leamif^ e)q3«iences. 

6. Analyze owm teaming i^yi^ 

7. Prepare a personal professkmal development 
plan. 

8. Assess training needs. 

9. Devek^ customked trainir^. 

10. Provkle for distance learning optioi^. 

11. DescritM your program. 
2. Recruit learners. 

Monitor ieamer satis^ctiOT. 
Assess program outcomes. 
I ^. Report program r^lte (outcomes). 

16. Estat^h ffidemai linkage. 

17. Establisii internal linkages. 

IB. Identify suf^rt ^rvlces for owrcoming 
twuTiers. 

19. AsTOSs leanwrs' prerequisite skills. 

20. Assess learners' prior experiences. 

21. Clarify learners' goals. 

22. An^yro learners' learning ^yies. 

23. Verify <x)rrect placement of learner in trainit^ 
pn^gram. 

24. Maintain training record end related data. 

25. I^tennlne Oob-related) l^mir^ objectives 
tosed on ne^ asse^rmnt. 

26. Maintain proper balance between noting 
toamer needs and content requlrenwnts. 

27. Empicy a variety of in^n^tional technk^uw. 
2B. MaU:!) in8tru(nk>nal techniques to learning 

stytes. 



29. Employ instructional strategies to increase 
leanters' oHifktenca. 

30. Employ instructional strategies to increase 
group cofwskni. 

31. Employ coaching technk^ues to reinforce 
Irarning. 

3Z. Select, ctevek^, or modify nmteriate to meet 

ImuTters' m»cte. 
S3. EmjMoy new educatk)nal technok>gy (e.g., in> 

teracthfe vkteo. vkieotepe. computer-assisted 

instruction). 

34. Provide for phy5k>k)gical needs of indlvklual 
learners. 

Manage ph]^k»l emdronment. 

36. Demonstrate sensitivity to sociocultural 
differences. 

37. Demonstrate ^11 in working with an tEP 
pq9uiatk>n. 

38. Estab^ ^utt-to-aduit rapport. 

39. tallage relevant and appropriate to the 
adult toamer. 

40. I^nK»)8tFBte»»:eptanc» of adults a teaming 
rescHirce. 

41. Relate classroom acth^ies te expertonces of 
l^uners. 

42. Rrap<»id to tho need of the adult to be 
ln€^>efHtont. 

43. Create a participatory environment. 

44. Serve m a role nxxlel In teamii^. 

45. Adjt^ pace of instriK^tton to indivkluai learners. 

46. Adv^ teanters on ceueer placement. 

47. ProvMe sui^xnt MrvicM. 

48. Identify avaHabie referral service. 

49. Employ collaborative assessment technk^ues. 

50. Conduct fotfov^up assessment to see if need 
has k>een met. 



8(^1^ The con9«mtie» on thte ttst wer» ktem«ied. «w«ed, and ivftwd as 1^ 
ed the toOowrtng wkicdtcNs wW) «Ni»mt^ 

Ctitoe Wtlot, Doom Itootor. Mrr!* MtohMl A. Spewok. See ^perafti A. p. SO, tor vkSXHmi Monnasion on 9w (wnp^eney MMVifleailon praoess. 
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Appendix G 



MASTEII UST OF ^^"^^i^^j^^^^^^^^ 
Combat Problems of S^Ntont Cbomical Um 

1. Prepare yourself to deal with student use of 3. Use intsrvwitton techniques in dealing with 8tu> 
alcolwl and other dru^^. dent use of akx>hol and other drugs. 

2. Use prevention techniques in (teaiing with stu- 4. Use support and (c^low-up techniques in deal- 
dent use of i^hcd and otiier drugs, ing wi^ student u^ of ak»tv3l and other drugs. 



pwjectaterff inducted >flchartE.Won«cptt. Ida a >^T^^ 

and m» Steeyk. 8b> ajywKftt A. p. SO. for addWonrt WomaBwt on e o mpe t o n cy t dw aWeatl o w proeeas. 
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Appendix H 

MODULE TITLES AND ASSOCIATED PERFORMANCE ELEMENTS 



(^itogoiy A 

PROGRAM PLANNING, DEVELOPMENT, AND EVALUATION 







Peffonnance 


Module 


Title 


Elements 


A-1 


Prepare for a Communily Survey 


1-12, 14, 15 


A-2 


Conduct a Community Survey 


13, 16, 17 


A-3 


R^rt the Findings of a Community Survey 


18. 19 


A-4 


Organize an Occupational Advisory Committee 


20. 24 


A-5 


Maintain an Occu{»tlonai Advisory Committee 


25.29 


A-6 


Develop Program Goals and Objectives 


30, 31,36, 52 


A-7 


Conduct an Occupational Analysis 


32-35 


A^ 


Develop a Course of Study 


34-38 


A-9 


Develop Long-Range Program Plans 


40-45 


A-10 


Conduct a Student Foliow-Up Study 


46-48 


A-11 


Evaluate Your V(x:attonai Program 


49-51 



Category B 
INSTRUCTIONAL PLANNING 



Module 


Title 


Performance 
Elements 


B-1 


Determine Needs and Interests of Students 


55 


B-2 


Develc^j Student Performartce Objectives 


39, 53, 54 


B-3 


Develop a Unit of Instruction 


56-61 


B-4 


Develop a Lesson Plan 


62-69 


B-5 


Select Student Instructional Materials 


70-72. 75 


B-6 


Prepare Teacher-Made Instructional Materials 


73, 74, 76-78 



NOTE The pertormanc«- elements tor the mixl»*te9 m Categofflw A-J {witti the exception of Module E-10) are hst«J m eppanti x B. 



ERIC 
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Cirte90fy C 
INSTRUCTIONAI. EXECUTION 



Module 


Title 


P&rfnrmiincfi 
Eiemertts 


01 


Direct Field Trips 


79, 80 




CotKluct Group Discussions, Panel DiscussifMis, 
and Sympo^ums 


81. 95, 96 


C-3 


Employ Brainstf^ing, Buzz Group, and Question 
Box Techniques 


82. 97. 38 


04 


Direct Studef^ in Instructing Other Students 


83, 84 


OS 


En^toy SImulaton Techniques 


85, 99 


OB 


Guide Student Study 


86. 91, 92, 117 


C-7 


Dir»:t Student Latx>ratory Experience 


87. 93. 94 


CS 


Direct Students in A|:^>t^ng Problem-Solving Techniques 


88, 89 


09 


Ennptoy the Project Method 


90 


r>io 


Introduce a Lesson 


100 


oil 


Sumnsrize a Lesson 


101 


012 


Employ Oral Quistioning Techniques 


102 


013 


Emptoy ReinfcM'cement Techniques 


103. i05. 107. 


014 


Provide instruction for Slower and Mors Capable Learners 


104, 


015 


Pre^t an illustrated Talic 


108, 112-114 


016 


Demonstrate a Manipulative Skill 


110 


01 7 


Demonstrate a Concept or Principle 


111 


01 8 


Individualize instruction 


115. 143 


019 


Employ the Team Teaching Approach 


116 


020 


Use Subject Matter Exi^rte to Pre^nt information 


118, 130 


021 


Prepare Bulletin Boards and Exhibits 


119, 120 


022 


Present Information with Models, Real Objects, 
and Flannel Boards 


121. 1:^ 


023 


Pre^nt infomiafion with Overhead and Opaque Materials 


122. 123 


024 


Present information witli Fllmstrips and Slides 


124, 125 


025 


Present Information with FHms 


126, 127 


026 


Present Information with Audio Recordings 


1^, 131 


027 


Present information with Televfeed and Videotaped 
Materials 


129, 132 


028 


Employ Programmed Instruction 


133, 135 


029 


Present Information with the Chalkboard and Flip Chart 


137, 138 



NOTE: Tht perfonnance elements tor the mocftdm in Cat»gDr;es A-J (wfth «ie excef^ion of Modirie E-lO) are in Bppent&i B. 
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CM»gofy D 
INSTRUCTIONAL EVALUATION 



Module Title 

0-1 Establish Student Performance Criteria 

02 As»S8 Student Performance: Kmnwied^ 

D-3 Ass^ Student Performance: Attituctes 

04 Assess Student Performance: Skills 

05 Oetermine Student Grades 

0-6 Evaiuito YcHjr Instructional Effec^ness 



Performance 
Etemente 

139 

142, 149-153, 156-160 

142. 149. 156. 158-160 

141, 142, 144-146, 154, 
155, 157. 159, 160 

140. 147 

148, 161-164 



INSTRUCTIONAL MANAGEMENT 



Module 


Titie 


Performance 
Elements 


E-l 


Project instructional R^ource Needs 


165-167 


E-2 


Manage Ycur Budgetir^ and Reporting Re^>on^ilities 


168-170, 172-175. 177 




An^nge for Improvement of your Vw^otonai F» 


171 


E-A 


Maintain a Filing S^tem 


176, 178-182 




Provide for Student Safety 


183, 185 


E-6 


Provide for the Flr^ Aid Needs of Students 


184 


E-7 


Assist Students in Developing Self-Discipline 


186-191 


E-8 


Organize the Vocational Laboratory 


194. 198. 199 


E'9 


Mana^ the Vocational Labomtory 


192. 193, 195-197, 
200. 201 


E-10 


Combat Problems of Saident Chemical Use 


1-4 



NOTE: Tlie perfonnanee »lemems for ttw modules in Catsgones A-J ^tnfh thB except of Ifoc^ £-10) are ftstetf m appenc^ B. 
The performanoe elements for Modute E*10 are fi^d in appendix 6. 
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C&togory F 
GUIDANCE 



Module Title 

F»1 Gather Student Date Using Format Data-Collection 
Tediniques 

F-2 Gather Student Data Through Personal Contacts 
F-3 UiM Conferences to H^p Meet Student Needs 



F'4 Provide Information on Educational and Career 
Oppc»tunities 

F-5 Ass^ Students In Apptyir^ for Employment or Further 
Education 



Peiformance 
Bements 

202-a)8. 212. 222. 223. 
228, 229 

209. 212. 214-^16, 222. 
226 

210-212, 217-220. 222. 
224. 225. 227 

212, 213, 222. 230. 231 



212, 232-235 



Category G 
SCHOOL-COMMUNITY RELATIONS 



Performance 



Module 


Title 


Elements 


G-1 


Develop a School-Community Relations Plan for Your 
Vocattonal Program 


236-239.248 


G-2 


Ghfe Presentetionp to Promote Your Vocational Program 


* 240. 246 


G-3 


DewkH> Brochures to Pronwte Your Vocational Program 


241 


G^ 


Prepare Dispiays to Promc^ Your Vocational Program 


242 


Q-5 


Prepare News Rel^^es and Articles Concerning Your 
Vo(^[tiona} Program 


243 


G^ 


Arrange tor Te^i^n and Radio Presentations Concerning 
Your Vocational Program 


244. 245 


G-7 


Conduct an Open House 


247 


GS 


Work with Menders of the Comnnjnity 


249-256 


G-9 


Work with State and Local Educators 


257. 258. 267 


Q-10 


Obtain Feedback about Your Vocational Program 


259-266 



NOTE: Th0 performanoe elamec^ lor fihe nwdtites Hi Calagortes {wifii thB axceptkxt d hkidu^ £*tC^ are fisted In aispmidix B. 
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Categ^sry H 
VOCATIONAL STUDENT ORGANIZATION 



Porformance 



Module 


Tttie 


Elements 


H-1 


Develop a ^rsonal Phiicsophy Gonceming Vocational 
Student Organizations 


270 


H-2 


Establish a Vocational Student Organization 


270-275, 277, 280, 292 


H-3 


Prepare Vocational Stiident C^anization Members for 
Leeder^tiip Roles 


276, 278, 279, 282, 295 


H-4 


Assist Vocational Student Organization Memt^rs In 
Developing and Financing a Yearly Program of Activities 


281. 288, 287, 289 


H-5 


Supervise Activities of ttie Vocational Student 
Organization 


283-285. 288, 290, 291. 
293.^ 


H-6 


Guide Participation in Vocational Student Organization 
Contests 


294-207 



Category I 

PROFESSKHHAI. ROUE AND DEVELOPMENT 



Module 


TMe 


Professional 
Elements 


H 


Keep Up-to-date ProfesstonaHy 


299. 304. 318. 319 


i-2 


Serve Your Teaching Profession 


300. 3(^-309 


1-3 


Develop an Active Pensonal Phll(^>phy of Education 


301-^ 


f-4 


Serve the School and Community 


310-312, 321, 322 


1-5 


Obtain a Suitable Teat^ng Pt^tbn 


313-317, 320 


1^ 


Provide Laboratory Expet1er»»s for Prospective Teach^ 


323, 325 


1-7 


Plan the Student Teaching E)q>erience 


324-326.330 


iS 


Superv^ Student Teachers 


327-329 



NOTE: Tte performanoft dtefwnls for the mocMoe in C^^gorte A-J 0«Hh itie exc^^sten of Modt^ are listed in apperxlix B. 
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C8t09^Nry J 

COORDINATION OF COOPERATIVE EDUCATKH4 



Moduto Tftio 

J-1 Establ^ Guidelines for YcHir Coopwative Vocationai 
rrogram 

J-2 M&nage the Attendance, Transfers, and Tenninatlons of 
Co-op StlK^tS 

J-3 Enroll Students in Your Co-op Pix>gram 

%M Secure Training Stations for Your Co-op Program 

J-5 Place Co-op Students on the Job 

J-6 Develop the Trailing AbHity of On-the•^}ob Instructors 

J-7 Coordinate On-tf»>k}b Instruction 

J-6 Evaluate Co-op Students' On4he>Job Perfonnance 

J-9 Prepare for Students* Reia^ Instruction 

J-10 Supervise m Employw-Emptoyee Af^rec'»tk>n Event 



Pert ormance 
Elentente 

331, 339, 341,354-366 

370-372 

332-336 

337, 340. 342-345 

337. 338. 346-353, 357 

359. 360. 365. 38&-382 

358, 361-364, 36&-369 

374-378 

379, 383, 384 

373 



Cotegwy K 

IMPLEMENTING COMPETENCY-BASED EDUCATION (C»E) 



Perfonmince 

Module Title Elements 

K-1 Prepare Yourself for CBE 1-12 

K-2 Organize the Content for a CBE Program 24-33 

K-3 Ofganize Your Class and Lab to Install CBE 13-23 

K-4 Provide Instructionat Materials for CBE 34-51 

K-5 Manage the Daily Routines of Your CBE Program 52-66 

K-6 Guide Your Students Through the CBE Program 67-84 



NOTE: The peffonnance etemente tor the moditee tn Categw^ A-J {wttfi ihe eroeptton of M«Jute E-iO) are lSte<J in appenda B. 
The pafam an cfl elmwils for Categwy K are Hstetf tn appendix C. 
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Cat9{|ory L 

SSIVmO STUDENTS WTTH SPECIAUEXCEPTIONAL NEEDS 


Module 


Title 


PWIUf limiKrV 




Prepare Yourself to Serve Excepttonal Stu(tont$ 




L-2 


HJiffiliiy oMW Um^nj^Q C^vvpuwi ml CluK^mlS 






• ««• If loll UUUW! IW CAuopuOlisU OluuroniS 


o— lO 










nRuQny uw ueennr^ cnwonrnmu lor cxc^SwmuU oiucmns 


14-1o 




Promote Peer Acceptance of Exceptiona! Students 


17-20 


L-7 


Use Instructkmal Technk^ues to the Needs of 

pygAfirtftrtiil fihiifcmftt 


21-25 




Improve Your CommunicBtlon Sl^s 


26-29 


L-9 


Assess the Progress of Exceptional Students 


30-34 


L-10 


Counsel Exceptional Students with Personal-Social 
Problen^ 


35-^ 


L-11 


As^ Exceptk>nal Stuctonts in Developing Career 
Planning Skills 


39-42 


L-12 


Prepare Exceptlonai ^dents for Emptoyability 


43-47 


H3 


Promote Your Vocattonal Program with Exceptional 
Students 


48-50 



^S^INQ STUDENTS IN IMPROVmG THOR BASIC SKILI^ 



Module 


TfUe 


Peifofmafice 
Qaments 


M-1 


Assi^ Students in Achieving Basto Reading SWIts 


1, 3-5, 8-10. 13, 15-20 


M'2 


Assist Students in Devetoping Technteal Riding SIdlis 


2, 6, 7.11,12,14 




AssM Students in Improving Thek' Writing Skills 


21-34 


M4 


As^ Studmts in Improving Their Oral Communk»tk>n 
Skills 


35-53 




Assist Students in Improving Theft^ Mam Skills 


54-68 




Assist Students in improving Their Survhwi Skins 


70-85 



NOTE; Th9 performanea atMnants for xtm Cmgptf L m »M ^ ^ipendbc a 
TNi peiforminct 9lmami tor OMgo^ 
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Catogoiy N 
TEAC^iNQ ADULTS 



PwtOfTTlflnC© 

Module Title Qeinents 

N-1 Prepare to Work with Adult teamers 1-7 

Market an Adult Education Program 8-18 

Deternthw IfKiMduai Trailing Neecte 19-24 

KU Plan Instruction for Adults 25-26 

Manage the Adult InstrucOonai Process 27-^ 

Evaluate the PerfcHTmnce of Adults 49-50 



NOTE: Th« p et tenna nw e tem e ntt tor Category N are fisted in a ppend ln F. 
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Appendix I 

TME ESTHHATR FOR CCMIPLETION 
OP THE PBTBCBSD MODULES 



The figuiiBs shown under each module numher 
repreeem the penwntages of teacher trainees com- 
pleting the module in the time rangm ^)own during 
advanced testify of the od^nal 100 modules in 
CatsgcMTtos A^-J. These self-estirriates of time were 
made by preservice and insetvice teacher trainees 
upon completion of tiie fieid^est version of each in- 
dividual module and in response to the question, 
"Approxlmatety how much time Qn houn^ did you 
spend completing tfiis module?*' 

It should be noted that, in some ci»es, fieW testing 
bivoived complMion of the module 01^ up to the final 
teaming axpertenoe tiecause the tamers dW not 
have imme(Me access to the acmni teaching situa- 



tion required for the flnal e}q)erimce or because ac- 
tual peifdmiance durir^ the fitid-test time period 
was impractical for some oti»r reason. 

Thus, the time required to fully complete ait lear- 
ning experiences may be somewf^ longer than the 
tbnesRsted. in fact, lor modules invi^ving such tasks 
as conducting a community sun^, the time need- 
ed to compli^ ail the lewnlng expnlences might 
be eubstantiaily longer than the time f^iB6. 

it shoutel also be noted that ttie time requirements 
for inservice tea^iers to complete specific modules 
vary wiitofy to the de^ee that prevlmjs woric con- 
tributes toward module requirements. 



CATEGORY A: PfK>QRAII PL^ilNiNG, DEVELOPIKNT, AND EVALUATION 



HOURS 


A-1 


A-a 


A-3 


A-4 


A-0 


A-8 


A-7 


A-8 


A-9 


A-10 


ApII 


0-1 


4.S 


31.0 


10.5 


21.1 


3.0 


10.0 


7.1 


5.4 


15.4 




3.7 


a-a 


58.1 


5.3 


21.1 


47,4 


57.6 


70J0 


19.0 


24.3 


40.2 


41.2 


70.4 


4-6 


18.2 


15J 


15.8 


22.4 


27.3 


15.0 


^0 


27.0 


26.9 


17.6 


11.1 


7-10 


1S.2 


10.5 


5.3 


0.0 


3.0 


5.0 


17.9 


24.3 


11.5 


17.8 


3.7 


11-15 




5.3 


15.8 


1.3 


ao 




14.3 


8.1 




17.6 


11.1 


16-1- 




31.0 


31.0 


1.3 


01 




10.1 


10.8 




5.9 








CATEQORY B: WSTm^mONM. PLATWING 








HOURS 


B-1 


B-2 




&4 




B-8 












0-1 


15.0 


12.2 


9.0 


8.4 


21.8 


30.0 












2-3 


40.9 


33J 


30.7 


30.3 


43.0 


41.7 












4-0 


33.9 


29.7 


28.0 


31.1 




20.0 












7-10 


7.1 


18.9 


13.0 


1f).2 


5.1 


0.7 












11-10 


1.0 


2.7 


8.5 


3.4 


1.3 


1.7 












10-1- 


1.0 


2.7 


4.0 


3.7 

















CATEQORY C: INSTRUCTIONAL EXECUTK>N 



HOURS 


C-1 


0-2 


C4 


04 


C-0 


C-0 


0-7 


C-0 


C-9 


C-10 


C-11 


0-1 


14.3 


10.1 


34J 


6.5 


11.1 


7.7 


10.0 


25.4 


22.6 


16.2 


19.5 


2-3 


35.7 


52.2 


39.4 


41.9 


30.6 


43.6 


41.5 


52.4 




49.2 


47.3 


4-0 


28.8 


30.4 


19.7 


27.4 


33.3 


33.3 


24.0 


15.8 


28,1 


203 


23.8 


7-10 


14.3 


2.9 


4.5 


11.3 


22.2 


5.1 


10.2 


4.0 


8.8 


9.1 


0.6 


11-16 


7.1 


2.9 




4.8 




2.6 


2.0 


1.0 


1.8 


3.0 


2.3 


10+ 




1.4 


1.5 


8.1 


2.8 


7.7 


4.2 




3.5 


2.5 


0.4 



HOURS 


C-12 


C-13 


C-14 


C-15 


C-10 


C.17 


C-19 


C-19 


C-20 


C-21 


C-22 


0^1 


12.7 


18^ 


15.1 


14.1 


0.6 


93 


12.0 


203 


53 


0.2 


8,9 


2-3 


41.5 


40.9 


46.2 


463 


37.5 


413 


443 


013 


503 


343 




4-0 


33.8 


25.2 


24.4 


25.3 


41.4 


32.5 


20,0 


14.5 


203 


35.4 


313 


7-10 


9.9 


6.3 


10.1 


10.1 


7.3 


11.4 


113 




153 


133 


12.7 


11-15 


0.7 


1.4 


2.5 


3.0 


3.4 


1.6 


53 






83 


13 


10-1- 


1.4 


1.4 


1.7 


1.0 


1.7 


33 


2.0 


1.6 


mo 


2.7 


6.3 
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HI 



HOURS 




C'S4 




0^ 


C47 


C-2a &29 






0-1 


19.0 


iw.B 


11.3 


20.6 


20.0 


155 23.8 








44.0 


50.8 


41.5 


54.2 


46.7 


51.5 33.3 






4-6 


27.4 


28.2 


34.0 


16.7 


26.7 


245 28.6 








7.1 


7.7 


9.4 


4.2 




9.1 11.1 










3.1 


1.9 




6.7 


- 1.6 










1.5 


1.9 


4.2 




— 1.6 










CAT^ibRY Di INSTRUCTIONAL EVALUATK>N 






HOURS 


D^l 


IK2 




OA 


D-5 








0-1 


12.7 


1.2 


a4 


6.5 


15.8 


19.3 






2-^3 


36.5 


22.5 


43.1 


49.5 


49.6 


46.9 






4-« 


30.7 


38.7 


34.5 


30.6 


23.0 


1^.0 






T-10 


3.2 


17.5 


13,8 


6.4 


5.0 


4.5 






1 •'"IB 


A ft 


11.2 


1.7 


3.7 


6.5 












8.7 


3.4 


0.9 














CATEQORY E: MSTRUCTfONAL MANAGSIIENT 






HOURS 


E-1 


E-2 


E-3 


E-4 


E-6 


&7 


E-9 




0-1 


14.3 


17.4 


3.7 


48.1 


9.6 


13.6 26.9 ^.7 


^.0 




2-3 


61.9 


652 


K.2 


51.9 


49.1 


53.8 38.1 50.0 


45.0 




4-« 


16.0 


13.0 


7.4 




^.4 


21.5 23.9 18.4 


17.5 




7-10 




4.3 


3.7 




10.5 


95 5.2 2.6 


2.5 




1 1— fw 


4 ft 








3.5 


1.5 25 — 






t9'T 










1.8 


- 3.7 5.3 












CATEGORY F: GUIDANCE 








M 




1^3 


F-4 


F-5 








0-1 


12.7 


143 


21.4 


5.7 


5.9 








2-3 


41.8 


37.0 


47.8 


475 


41.2 








4-0 


25.3 


22.2 


19.0 


34.0 


415 








7-10 


12J 


18.5 


7.1 


135 


8.6 








» •— •*» 




3.7 


4.8 




2.8 








IIP T 




a7 


















CATEQORY G: SCHOOL-CCMIMUNITY RELATIONS 






HOURS 


0-1 


Q-2 


Q-3 




Q-S 


0-7 fr8 


6-9 


G-10 


(^1 


9.1 




16.7 


10.5 


11J 


— — 4.5 


16.7 


5.0 


2-3 


22.7 


56.3 


30.0 


36.8 


35.3 


30.8 45.5 185 


75.0 


40.0 


4-6 


27.3 


31.3 


16.7 


10.5 


23.5 


465 31.8 40.9 


6.3 


50,0 


7-10 


27.3 


12.5 


16.7 




8.8 


23.1 13.6 22.7 




5.0 


i 1— Iw 


4.5 






31.6 


8.8 


— 4.5 9.1 






lAx 
m x 


9.1 




20.0 


103 


11.8 


— 4.5 4.5 








CATEGORY H: VOCATIONAt STUDENT ORCMNIZATtON 






HOURS 


H-1 


H-2 


H-3 


H-4 


H-$ 








0-1 


9.5 


28.0 


^.8 


32.3 


8.3 








2-3 


45.2 


36.0 


45.2 


38.7 


16.7 








4-6 


23.8 


12.0 


3.2 


6.5 


25.0 








7-10 


21.4 


12.0 


19.4 


6.5 


41.7 








11-15 




8.0 


6.5 


16.1 


8.3 








16^ 




4.0 















78 



82 



CATEGORY i: PROFESSIONAL ROUE AND DEVELOPMENT 
HOURS M 1^ M 14 }-7 l-« 



0-1 11.1 32.1 4.8 21.1 13B 8.8 18.9 18 5 

2-3 4a2 57.1 21.0 42.1 44.8 36.8 34.0 51.9 

4-8 34.8 7.1 36.2 21.1 27.8 28.3 26.4 16.7 

7-10 3.7 3.8 23.8 5.3 13.8 14.0 18.9 1..1 

11-1S 1.2 5.7 10.5 — 3.5 — 1.9 

16» 6.2 — 8.6 — — 10,5 1.9 — 

CATEGORY J: COORDINATJON OF COOPERATiVE EDUCATK>N 

HOURS J-1 J-2 4-^ J-4 J« J4 J-? J4 J-9 J-10 



0-1 6.5 8,5 3.2 9.1 12.7 10.6 11.6 23.3 9.4 27.8 

2-3 58.7 57.4 32.3 40.9 42.9 61.7 393 58.7 71.9 63.9 

♦-e 23.iJ 21.3 41,9 31.8 19.0 215 37.2 16.7 18.8 5.6 

7-10 a7 <0.8 12.9 11.4 1^7 6.4 9.3 a3 ~ 2.8 

11-15 2.2 — 3.2 2.3 6.3 — 2.3 — — — 

16+ — 2.1 6.5 4.5 6.3 — — — — — 



7^3 



Prerequisite Competencies 
for the Center's PBTE Modules 



Modules shown before the arrow are prerequi^ to modules to which the arrow points. Module 
numbers within pn^tl^ses ( ) indicate prersqulsitBS from other module categories. 



ProQnm PlaratiiiBt 
Peveiopment, and Evaluation 



InsfriKllorail 
Alanegement 




Inslnfcifonal Planning 



B-1 
B-4 



E-1 - 

E-3 

E-A 

(B-4)^E-7 
B6 
E-9 
E-10 



E-2 



B-3 
B-5 



Guidance 



(B-4): 



ImrtrudfaMuU Execution 

C-1 



VF-4 



F-2 



F-3 



> ►(B-3H 



C-4 
OS 

- ^010 

^^c-11 

P^C-12- 

^020 
^C-22 
^C-29 



'C-23 
^0-24 
'C-25 
'G-26 
»^027 
C~28 



013 



Sdiooi-Comnuinlty 
Relations 

G-1 
G-2 
G-3 
G-4 
G-5 
G-6 
Q-7 
G-8 
Q"9 
G-10 

Student Vocational 
Orgai^ation 



H-2 



iS^H-3 



^C-18 
I^C-9 



iMtn^mial 
Evaluation 

D-5 



{0-6) 




Professional Role 
and Development 

1-1 
1-2 
1-3. 
1-4 X 

^ 1-5 

••1-6-*- 1-7- 



-►1-8 



'Cp wp aiw wB >n the bmta aws ol insbucU o n tf platw^ ««ctiflon. and eytfuatton it wQutred. 



85 



Coonfinatlon of 
CooperaUve Education 




CompetencjH^^Ml 
Education (u^^ 




'Serving Students with 
Spedal/Excep^snai Needs 




^L-13 

•Assisting Students In 
improving Their Basic Sidlls 

M-1 
M-2 

tJUt 

M-5 
M-6 

Teaching Adults 



N-1-i 



Tttios of the Center's Peildnmmee-Basod Tracer EducaSon ModulM 




Ml 



M 
M 
B4 
M 
M 



_ _ » ot > O MMwiBiiy Sigv^ 
u|Mtt9nil AtMSQiy OdomiISm 

> aCtt iM><ra»<^ 

Dwilfip long FImiiiu Pngm^ ^itm^ 

1 ftO^WR 



M Pc mlup Brotihtm to Pimm Vtawr ^^poiiCTMfl Progfm 
0*7 OondMClaiK . 



C4 
M 
C4 

04 
09 

CM1 
C-tS 

0-14 

c-ta 

0«« 

MT 
CSS 



' lan AttMBdlM 



unoapi or nviopiD 



owpiv 1 wi lOHDningi nfipiiMnn 

- ^ nii^ GipBrt9 tp PiuMnit tofpnnBUDn 

^Mm Mamutton wMi Overhiatf and Opeq^ 

C W4^My r> mN N IW IgP ffWKnXiOOn 

Pf999f^ MofUMlioa fta CtiaMwurtf and Rip Chart 



D-1 
M 
M 
I>4 
M 



cNPtBia Tfwr mmmmii EraBQMnflBB 



B2 
£4 

64 



MiMate a I 

gwMa ipff ^ 
Pravldi iDf tha f%M Aid HaHilii of Shidwua 

Oiyaiiijua te Vbatftanai LaboraHvy 



ChaiatoaiUsa 



Umiibm far L oad a raft ^ Hrtes 

f%iaif^n9 a VtaaV PR p yw i pi A cdwWas 
H« &9W^MNMa at tfiaVoBaaonBiSaidsntOiiii^Mtei 

CMageryfel 

M Keep UIHtKlaai PlnoMkitoiWBy 

14 Sdfva V^TaaEM^MMtan 

14 OewtE»apjl<ah» 

f4 8aM9 9)a ft p fw al wid Cotn^unitif 

M (K)ttln a f8y«feM Taacfttng ftMlen 

(4 Prpvida LaboiBlDry D <>a ri ai ia a a tor f^oapectiM Tfiachan 

i-7 Ptanma8MamTeMlilfip&.aad8noa 

» Sapmte SliidBni ToKlim 

Ortegory Jb C tooi J tertlw n» ; .eop ai Mi a 4 Bduagflwi 

>i &<afae»aG*i<dsBaaa»r Y^ CuM » Mtf* w Vi oc at^ 

J4 Mbm^ tia Mendaneic Tnnstois, and Tan utoaatow of Ccvop aiH^ms 

i4 Em^ Sladams ^ y our C^Mp Ragiam 

M SecumlMUngSMonBlDrYeurCo^pnogram 

J4 Pfim fk>4p 8tudM» en tfio Jab 

CDOwUaala OiHha^Job bisiiucaon 
J4 EwtaalaOiHySludaBte* OiHha^lob fiw toww m 

J-10 Sapwvlse aa ^apiaya^^a i^yoe A p prac iatM i Event 

K'* Ftapara Yoiasaff lor Cafe 

K4 OfVNitee ihB Oofwa tor a ^aparn 

K4 Ovj^rtae 1^ Cteaa and U» 0 b«M C!K 

K4 Itenma tha Oa% nom^M of Your C8E nragmm 
K4 G^ddaY^Smte^BThnwBUmeCnErWBm 
Ca i ayu iy L: SanNtof StndaiM wtti I 

L4 
t.4 
t-4 
L4 
L4 
L'T 
L4 
L4 
1^10 
L-t1 

L^13 



Oovataa f^vUinia of 



M 

F4 
f4 



(M^B f^ooaitf DMaOoHioaoft Tactmioiaa 



Ua^ c^.'ffranQva la Ha^ Mait 
P^Mrvto JntenMaUon on E d u u art wwt and Cavaar Opportunttas 
Aasiat SmdMda in ApDty^ iot Dap io ywi iwtof iHvffiar Sducattan 



raim Vomei ID aam 1 
URNwy ana DupnEna i 
rwn ai^^mr ^ lar caoapfionpt i 
Pmtda AppropMa ImtacaDnal Mat^^ 
MadHjf tfp tauianQ Oti d ramin a rt tpr Eacap^enrt Stodams 
Praam Paar Aeaapttnoa fit anapfiofui Bbaienla 
UwlMrecaanan^^ 

Asaaas Pmm 01 Em^ltanal SmdsmB 
Ctoi«»al fiiaipaDaai fihidtnl» aM r^mnM^ 
Aaatet EKfl ap fl D n a >l>nirt iii t 8teDa ialP pi n8 CteaarPiB^^ 
ri^jpa K w a ia w wai anoaRB for cflBpnKHiy 
I'liawMa laiu ynua am ag t'luyiam was iiM a pi ioi HH aoMiBras 
_ Mk AasMbM OtudanSa bi tanoalpa Thalr Ba^c BiiWit 
m Aa^8todsmtfe»?kMt^Bartcna^»^Miia 
W4 AwW »>danji t» OBii ttyh| ^ ^ 
M4 AnM flUalwHa in fenfamrtAQ Thalr WnftluQ SUBb 

114 AMriit SNdvaa to Tfialr liiM Gklfia 

M4 ^ifTffT* ffl inti iii l i fn fmrnrytm Thnfr ftatTtial fUffltn 

H*! An^MM ta Wtorfc w9i Ad^ Laaimn 

M4 MartBBt an AcfaH Cdao attp w Hmaaw 

N4 DMrmiRaMMdittlT^alnmBliMte 

M4 Ptan ftvtoucdon lor Adufta 

uro Manapa «v ^ooe auaicaonn nacasa 

HS Catfyida Oia f%itonainoD Of AduHi 



RELATB) nnUCATIOIIB 

ftudM OiMa la IMng Ptotonnnm«^ 

Ramma PaiWp Ate Id IMig P i rhiiuam »teaad Taaeher EcfaMten ItaMWb 

liiHi i wn w aOi ft QiditalBr f^ il O imaii U ii DM a d Teadiy Eduorton ft Oomprtancytogd Slaff DaMcMiMwt PreyaiTO 
Portb t i t ma ot- Oaa a d Tgartiar BOua^an: Ifm SiBte af tfw Ait Oanar^ aucotoi and Vacaiontf Eitea^ 



Itt MfliiiliJ CiiylJlMilim OMiMfv Ttai IMvMAy of QMNni^kf Wwiniy 



tami O W 6 0 6 2g7-0 



